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On the Pleasure of Meeting 
Chaucer 
Marchette Chute 


The author of Geoffrey Chaucer of England and a number of other 


books stresses the contemporaneousness of Chaucer: “. . . the 
people who lived in those days seem no more real than costumed 
figures in a tapestry. Then we read Chaucer and those faraway 
folk leap into sudden life, as near and natural as the people in the 


supermarkets. . 


.” Middle English spelling has been modified 


slightly in quotations in the article. 


I ENCOUNTERED Geoffrey Chaucer for 
the first time when I was in high 
school. The class was briefly introduced 
to the Prologue of The Canterbury 
Tales, and I gathered from it a vague 
sense of music and of something that 
happened in April. 

The sense of pleasure remained, if no 
clear impression of people, and when I 
went to the university I signed up for 
a course in Chaucer. There I was given 
some understanding of the way to read 
Middle English, and the vague sense 
of music suddenly cleared into a dis- 
covery of one of the easiest and most 
effortless poetic styles in the history of 
English literature. Once the barrier of 
language was removed, the people began 
to come to life, the gentle, the wise, and 
the outrageous, and I became fascinated 

* Copyright, 1956, by Marchette Chute. 
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by their behavior. The course lasted for 
one term and we were supposed to con- 
centrate on the Prologue. I failed to 
concentrate on the Prologue, having 
discovered what lay beyond, and as a 
result I earned the lowest mark I ever 
received in English. 

A decade later the sense of magic and 
the fascination still remained, and I de- 
cided I would enjoy knowing more 
about the man who wrote The Canter- 
bury Tales. Biographies are written for 
many different reasons, but in my case 
the chief reason is that I like the work of 
some writer and wish to know more 
about him. There are few things more 
educational or enjoyable than writing a 
biography, and I never enjoyed one 
more than the one I wrote on Geoffrey 
Chaucer. It was an honor and a pleasure 
to meet so delightful a man, and I 
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found that by knowing more about him 
and the world in which he lived I got 
a much clearer sense of his qualities as 
a poet. 

It is a great achievement for a poet 
of the fourteenth century to be able to 
speak so clearly and so irresistibly to 
the people of the twentieth. The Middle 
Ages seem very dim and far off to most 
of us now, and the people who lived in 
those days seem no more real than cos- 
tumed figures in a tapestry. Then we 
read Chaucer and those faraway folk 
leap into sudden life, as near and na- 
tural as the people in the supermarkets 
or across the aisle in a bus. There is no 
antiquarian interest in Chaucer. The 
people in The Canterbury Tales are as 
real to the twentieth century as they 
will be to the twenty-fifth. 


CHAUCER, THE REBEL 


This achievement is all the more re- 
markable because the literary atmos- 
phere of the Middle Ages did not en- 
courage realism. It was a period of 
allegory, of literary types, of emphasis 
on patterns rather than on portraits, 
and it was clear to the theorists who 
taught the art of writing that no poet 
should permit himself to stray away 
from the general and allegorical to the 
personal and precise. Real people had 
no place in fourteenth-century poetry 
until Chaucer put them there. 

He must have possessed an extraor- 
dinary thrust of inward energy to 
break so completely with long cen- 
turies cof consent and custom and 
to create what amounted to a wholly 
new form of writing. At the opening 
of The Canterbury Tales Chaucer 
speaks of the spring rains giving the 
energy, the “vertu,” by which the flower 
is engendered. This is the old meaning 
of “virtue’—a kind of inner drive or 
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potency inherent in the thing itself and 
irresistible in its effect—and it was this 
kind of virtue that Chaucer possessed 
as a poet. He went directly counter to 
the literary fashions of his age both 
in the subject he wrote about in The 
Canterbury Tales and in the manner in 
which he wrote about it. 

This extraordinary achievement was 
the result of a lifetime of steady, de- 
termined, independent growth as a poet, 
for Chaucer started his career as an 
industrious young imitator of contem- 
porary models. The fashionable poetry 
of his own day was a sleek and sophis- 
ticated production in which the poets 
interminably bewailed the woes of love 
in a variety of intricate meters. There 
was a definite code that had to be fol- 
lowed in all this love poetry, a definite 
tone and technique that had to be main- 
tained, and in his youth Chaucer main- 
tained it with the rest of them. He 
was living at the time in one of the most 
glittering courts of Europe, serving in 
the train first of a princess and then 
of the king himself, and the pretty 
soap-bubble conventions of “ballades, 
roundels, virelayes” were as natural to 
young Chaucer as his silken clothes or 
his pointed shoes. He was an accom- 
plished courtier, and he wrote the same 
charming, artificial little songs that the 
court poets wrote. 

Yet even here, and for all his youth, 
Chaucer showed the curious, stubborn, 
magnificent independence that char- 
acterized him all his life. For the court 
spoke French, the court poets wrote in 
French, and yet Chaucer, for some pri- 
vate reason of his own, wrote his poetry 
in English. 

Looking back from the twentieth 
century, it is difficult to realize what an 
extraordinary act of courage this was. 
For there was no English language in 
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existence, in the sense that we know it 
now. There were various dialects 
scattered over the land, to be used by 
the local population for their ordinary, 
everyday existence, while the scholarly 
people used Latin and the well-born 
people used French. Chaucer, of course, 
knew French well. His father was a 
wine importer who needed it in his 
business dealings with the Continent, 
and in any case Chaucer would have 
had to learn the language as soon as he 
became the page of King Edward’s 
daughter-in-law. But he refused to use 
it in his poetry. Instead he used the 
South East Midland dialect, the one 
used by London fishmongers and car- 
ters and housewives, and thus gave 
himself the exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem of writing ballades and roundels in 
a language for which they were never 
intended. Such poetic forms are easy 
enough in French, with its lavish as- 
sortment of rhymes; but, as Chaucer 


himself remarked, there is a great 


“scarcity” of 
English. 

In making this decision to use noth- 
ing but English, Chaucer not only en- 
countered a series of technical diffi- 
culties but he also ran a very grave risk 
as a poet. Instead of choosing a firm 
and well-rooted language like French 
or Latin he had chosen one that was 
still as shifting as the sands. Any poet 
who wrote in English in the fourteenth 
century faced the probability, almost 
the certainty, of being unreadable to 
future generations. Chaucer knew quite 
well the risk he was running, and the 
man who valued clearness and com- 
munication in all things said a prayer 
for the future safety of his poems. 


That thow be understood, God I beseche! 


To an extent, Chaucer’s prayer was 


rhyming words in 
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answered. When the language began to 
stabilize itself, it was the South East 
Midland dialect that became dominant 
and grew into modern English; for 
London was the business and political 
capital of England and this was the 
dialect of London. The gulf that lies 
between Old English and Chaucer’s 
English is a profound one; they are dif- 
ferent languages. But the gap between 
Chaucer’s English and the one we use 
today is comparatively slight. There 
have been changes in spelling and vo- 
cabulary and a few in construction, but 
any normal reader can learn Chaucer’s 
language for himself and read him 
comfortably after a month’s practice. 
The only area in which a modern reader 
might need help is in the matter of 
pronunciation, for the words in Middle 
English are pronounced more in the 
French fashion than in the English, 
and, above all, the final e is sounded. 
This fact is vital to the rhythm, and be- 
cause the literary critics of the eight- 
eenth century misunderstood this basic 
principle they amused themselves with 
patronizing comments about Chaucer’s 
clumsiness as a metrist. It was their 
information that was at fault, not 
Chaucer’s ear, for there never was a 
poet who possessed more skilled con- 
trol or one who handled English with 
more effortless ease. 


CHAUCER, THE REALIST 


If a modern reader is not concerned 
with Chaucer as a poet and merely 
wants to enjoy him as a storyteller and 
a master of comic realism, he can take 
a convenient shortcut and read any of 
the modern translations of The Canter- 
bury Tales that are available. The best 
of them, perhaps, is the one that Nevill 
Coghill did for Penguin Books, because 
it keeps the liveliness, the wit, and the 
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occasional slanginess of the original. 
It cannot, of course, keep the poetry. 
Poetry does not thrive in translation, 
and anyone who will take the trouble 
to read the words that Chaucer himself 
wrote will be in possession of a delight 
that even the most skillful of transla- 
tions is not able to convey. On the other 
hand, it is far better to read Chaucer 
in a modern translation than not to 
read him at all. He was a poet who 
hoped, as he said, to “be understood,” 
and if Middle English seems too thick 
a forest to penetrate, a shortcut is prob- 
ably legitimate. The road will not be 
quite so interesting but it will be less 
strenuous ; and certainly there could be 
no greater tragedy than for some high 
school student to plow his way, inch by 
inch, through the opening lines of the 
Prologue to The Canterbury Tales in 
Middle English, and to remember 
Chaucer ever afterwards as a baffling 
and laborious blight upon teen-age life. 

For Chaucer wrote with delight, and 
he expected to be read the same way. 
His people are so real, their talk is so 
lively, and his art is so effortless that 
The Canterbury Tales speaks again to 
every generation that reads it. And of 
all the generations our own is perhaps 
the closest to him in mood, for the 
fourteenth century was in many ways 
very similar to the twentieth. Chaucer’s 
period was a time of high taxes and 
labor unrest, of war and disaster and 
such violent, subterranean changes of 
thought that many people feared the 
world was coming to an end. It was 
a time when people accused each other 
of subversion, were terrified of the 
future and yet managed to enjoy the 
present, a lively, vivid, rambunctious 
age whose truth could never be told in 
the pallid accounts of the local chroni- 
clers. It was Geoffrey Chaucer who was 


its real chronicler, with his alert eye and 
his gift for laughter and his forgiving 
heart, and the people of England live 
and breathe and quarrel in the pages 
of The Canterbury Tales with a reality 
that would not be achieved again until 
Shakespeare. 

In many ways, Chaucer was not un- 
like Shakespeare. Both men came of 
well-to-do middle class stock, and both 
of them spent their working years in 
London—that crowded, excitable, 
colorful, wonderful city which could 
give an alert observer a highly un- 
sheltered knowledge of people and their 
ways. Both men worked in a despised 
medium, Chaucer in English and 
Shakespeare in the theatre, and both of 
them had full-time jobs so that they 
could write only in their spare time. 
Both of them brought to their writing 
not only genius but also the steady, 
honorable approach of good craftsmen, 
and both of them grew from within. 
Shakespeare reached greater heights 
than Chaucer, for his spirit could en- 
compass high tragedy and Chaucer’s 
could not. But in his own special field 
Chaucer has few equals, and as a realist 
and a storyteller no English poet except 
Shakespeare has ever been able to sur- 
pass him. 

The idea for writing The Canterbury 
Tales came to Chaucer towards the end 
of a long and busy life. He had served 
for many years in the medieval equiva- 
lent of the English diplomatic service, 
with frequent trips to the Continent 
on government missions and with es- 
pecially delicate negotiations conducted 
in Italy. He had held an onerous and 
responsible position in the London cus- 
toms, checking the duty on wool as it 
flowed in enormous quantities through 
the great port. He had been responsible 
for the finances of the government 
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Office of the Works, handled the ad- 
ministration of North Petherton 
Forest, and found time to serve on 
various boards and commissions; and 
he had also been a Member of Parlia- 
ment, representing Kent, and a Justice 
of the Peace. 

All this gave Chaucer a vast knowl- 
edge of England, from the king on his 
throne to the local innkeeper. He knew 
the businessmen of London and the 
politicians of Westminster, and above 
all he knew the people in the smaller 
towns and villages. He knew the little 
village of Trumpington long before 
he described the disgracefully funny 
activities of a miller named Simkin, and 
he knew the town of Bath long before 
a certain fat wife who lived in the 
suburbs donned her scarlet stockings 
and went on a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. When the idea for The Canter- 
bury Tales came to him, he had a mem- 
ory well stocked with the people he had 
known and a heart full of delight in 
them, and because he was a great poet 
he was able to transmit both the knowl- 
edge and the delight and create one of 
the world’s masterpieces. 

Moreover, Chaucer had spent a life- 
time experimenting with the technical 
side of his art and he had acquired a 
control of his tools that few poets have 
been able to match. From the beginning 
he had experimented in poetic tech- 
niques, from his early use of the ballade 
to his brilliant adaptation of it in “rime 
royal,” and in time he had evolved a 
form that was apparently his own in- 
vention. It is what is now called the 
heroic couplet, the wonderful rhymed 
couplet in iambic pentameter in which 
most of The Canterbury Tales is writ- 
ten. This is one of the most flexible 
lines in English prosody, superbly 
adapted to storytelling and even capable 
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of reproducing the inflections of the 
human voice. With it Chaucer could 
record the elegant diction of a sheltered 
lady, the rowdy teasing of a drunken 
miller, or the joyful gabble of a fat, 
reminiscent widow. In Shakespeare’s 
day he would have been a playwright; 
in Dickens’ day he would have been a 
novelist. But neither art had been in- 
vented in the fourteenth century, and 
so Chaucer used the old device of the 
rhymed story and transformed it. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


The structure of the poem is simple. 
Twenty-nine pilgrims are on their way 
in the month of April to Canterbury, 
where the bones of Saint Thomas a 
Becket lie buried. They have arrived at 
an inn in the London suburbs, where 
they would naturally stay to get an 
early start in the morning and avoid the 
city traffic, and Chaucer says that by 
evening he was friends with them all. 

The pilgrims are a varied lot. Some 
of the company, such as the Prioress 
and the Parson, have their thoughts 
on holy things, but this would hardly 
be the way to describe the Miller or 
the Wife of Bath. Going on a pilgrim- 
age was the single great tourist activity 
of the Middle Ages, and they were 
there frankly for fun. In order to add 
to the pleasure of the whole company, 
the host at the inn suggests that they 
all tell stories to each other as they ride 
along the way. These are the Canter- 
bury Tales, told to a lively counter- 
point of interruptions and squabbles as 
the highly individualistic pilgrims get 
to know each other better. Chaucer did 
not live to finish his great work, and 
the Tales are incomplete; but enough 
remains to give enduring delight to 
generations of readers. 

In the Prologue Chaucer supplies a 
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brief sketch of each of the twenty-nine 
people who take part in the Tales. At 
least, it is a sketch in some cases. In 
others it is a full-length portrait, 
painted with such vigor and precision 
that the people leap off the page and 
into life. There is the Miller, for in- 
stance, with his red hair and his big 
mouth and the wart on the top of his 
nose. It later appears that the Miller 
managed to drink much more ale than 
was good for him before he left the 
suburbs, a point which he freely ad- 
mitted almost at once. 


That I am dronke, I know it by my sound. 


His notion of a jolly story is deplorable, 
his manners are a disgrace, and the 
world would be a duller place without 
him. 

At the other end of the social scale 
is Madame Eglentine, the Prioress, 
whose portrait is done in the most deli- 
cate of water colors. Chaucer cannot 
help smiling a little at the Prioress, 
with her innocence and her airs and 
graces, her careful manners and her 
small vanities. She sings most sweetly at 
divine services, “entunéd in her nose full 
seemely,” and her French is nicely pro- 
nounced in the English manner. She 
wears her wimple high to show what a 
pretty forehead she possesses, her nose 
is graceful, and she is kind even to mice. 
She is a most worldly little lady for a 
churchwoman, but possessed of a lov- 
ing heart, and although Chaucer teases 
her somewhat he is very fond of her. 

He is also fond of the Clerk, who has 
been studying at Oxford and spending 
all his money on books. This was a 
fault (if it is one) that Chaucer him- 
self shared, and he loved the Clerk for 
possessing the finest quality that a 
scholar can have: 


Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 
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When Chaucer describes the Clerk’s 
books, he does not do it in the vague 
terms that a lesser writer would be con- 
tent to use. He is exact—“twenty 
bookes clad in blak or red.” The Reeve’s 
horse is described precisely as to color, 
and its name is Scot. Chaucer knows 
exactly what everything looks like, 
from the gold ornament under the fat 
chin of the Monk to the stringy yellow 
hair of the Pardoner. He could see 
each of them as clearly as though they 
actually stood before him, and he 
lavished on them the exact, glowing 
reality of a Flemish portraitist. And 
all this in an age of allegory, when 
realism was not supposed to be part of 
an artist’s equipment. 

The method reaches its greatest 
triumph in the most famous portrait 
of all, that of the Wife of Bath. No one 
who reads her description in the Pro- 
logue is likely to forget her, with her 
huge hips and her red face and her 
spreading hat and her scarlet stockings. 
The Wife of Bath has had five hus- 
bands in the course of her joyfully 
amorous career, “withouten oother 
compaignye in youthe,” and she is just 
as lively now that she is growing old 
and turning deaf as she was when she 
was a girl. Next to men, she likes noth- 
ing better than gadding about on pil- 


‘ grimages, for she has a real gift for 


enjoying herself. It is a gift she shares 
with Falstaff, that other magnificent 
realist, and the two of them are the 
greatest comic creations in English 
literature. 


THE TALES 


Once the Canterbury pilgrims have 
started on their way, it is only a matter 
of time before the Wife of Bath begins 
talking. Once she starts it is impossible 
to stop her, since she is by nature gabby 
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and in addition has a great deal to say. 
Her subject is husbands in general and 
her own five in particular, and she de- 
livers a long, lively, outrageously plain- 
spoken discourse on the subject of man- 
aging the male sex which is as funny 
as it is truthful. It is not truthful about 
marriage, but it is profoundly truthful 
about a coarse, irrepressible, immoral, 
and gorgeously human old woman. 

The same poet who was able to create 
the rowdy low comedy of the Wife of 
Bath’s monologue was able to create 
with equal ease the delicate high com- 
edy of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. This is 
one of the most famous poems in the 
English language, the story of a cock 
and a hen told with gravity and dignity 
in a mock heroic style that matches for 
suave elegance Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. In Pope’s story a lady loses a 
lock of hair; in Chaucer’s story a roos- 
ter is carried off by a fox; and both 
stories are told in the lofty style that 
obviously befits so vital a theme. Apart 
from the brilliance of the style, Ma- 
dame Pertelote, the hen, and her valiant 
husband Chauntecleer are delightful in- 
dividuals in their own right, and the 
little farm on which they live is painted 
with such clear strokes that even the 
pigs and the sticks in the yard are 
visible to the reader. 

Whatever the story he may be telling, 
Chaucer is capable of altering his whole 
style to match it. The same poet who 
could create the rich, colorful, romantic 
story told by the Knight, with its gar- 
dens and its graces and its vivid picture 
of a tournament, could create the spare, 
swift masterpiece of the Pardoner’s 
Tale. This is the story of three men 
who discover that the dwelling-place of 
gold is also the dwelling-place of death, 
and it is told with a gaunt, macabre 
force that makes it one of the most 
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powerful short stories in existence. 

In the Miller’s Tale Chaucer pro- 
duced a cheerful example of flat baw- 
dry, raised into art by the real brilliance 
of the characterizations. The carpenter’s 
wife, with her plucked eyebrows and her 
low collar and the ribbons in her cap, is 
so “gay a popelote” that no young man 
with a roving eye could resist her, and 
her talented flirting is matched by her 
admirer’s with his natty clothes and his 
extraordinary haircut. They are a 
foolish pair, the small-town flirt and 
the local dandy, and they will continue 
to seem real to every generation for 
the originals never cease to exist. 

Since Chaucer understood so many 
different kinds of people, he was ca- 
pable of an infinity of variety in his 
approach to them. The unit of tales 
that is sometimes called the marriage 
group is an example of the number of 
points of view he was able to present 
—from the Wife of Bath with her 
gleeful triumphs over her unhappy hus- 
bands, to the Merchant with his bitter, 
realistic study of lust. If Chaucer’s own 
point of view on marriage is sought 
for, it can probably be found in the last 
story in this group, the Franklin’s 
Tale. This is a gentle story of good 
people and it points a most attractive 
moral, For the pilgrims have been argu- 
ing the question of who should have 
the mastery in marriage, the man or the 
woman, and the Franklin answers: 
neither one. “Love is a thyng as any 
spirit free,” and two people who love 
each other will not try to put each other 
in bondage. 

There is one story in The Canterbury 
Tales that is profoundly troubling to 
the modern reader, and that is the tale 
told by the Prioress. From the techni- 
cal point of view it is one of the 
loveliest things that Chaucer ever 
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wrote, opening with a hymn to the 
Virgin Mary that ranks with the most 
beautiful religious poetry in English. 
The story the Prioress tells is the 
legend of a little boy who was mur- 
dered but by a miracle was able to cry 
out to his mother and tell her where 
his body had been thrown; and what 
makes the story so appalling to modern 
readers is the bland medieval innocence 
with which the Prioress, as a matter of 
course, says that the murderers are 
Jews. To her they are “curséd” folk 
who go about murdering any Christians 
they can find, and it is quite possible 
that Chaucer himself believed the same 
thing. For a medieval Englishman had 
no access whatever to the truth about 
the Jews; all the members of that mar- 
tyred race had been banished from Eng- 
land long before Chaucer was born and 
they remained a vague, diabolical ab- 
straction about which nothing was 
really known. 

Many people feel that so shocking 
an example of religious prejudice 
should not be read by a modern reader, 
but, on the contrary, the tale told by 
the Prioress is an educational piece of 
work. For the Prioress was so gentle 
a lady that she wept if she saw a little 
dog beaten or a mouse caught in a trap, 
and yet she was capable of a shocking 
piece of mental cruelty where the 
Jewish race was concerned. It seems 
incomprehensible to the modern mind, 
but it is not in the least incomprehen- 
sible. It is an object lesson of what can 
happen to even the most gentle spirit 
and forgiving heart when ignorance is 
permitted to exist, and it should arouse 
in the modern reader a fervent desire 
to help destroy the other aspects of 
ignorance that still threaten the world. 
These aspects are not the same in the 
twentieth century as they were in the 
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fourteenth. But ignorance itself is still 
the chief enemy of the human race, and 
the Prioress’ Tale, properly read, can 
be a weapon to help in its destruction. 

There is one character in The Canter- 
bury Tales who has not yet been men- 
tioned and that is Geoffrey Chaucer 
himself. He pictures himself in the Pro- 
logue as a kind of minor Boswell, run- 


-ning about industriously meeting all the 


people at the inn, and he adds that in 
introducing them to the reader it is not 
his fault if he has failed to present 
them in the correct social order. — 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 


Once the tales begin, Chaucer portrays 
himself as a fat man, well-intentioned 
but not very bright, and as soon as the 
Prioress has finished her tale, the Host 
selects him to tell the next story. Chau- 
cer earnestly does his best to oblige and 
starts in on the tale of Sir Thopas. This 
is a murderous parody on the silly, 
tinkling rhymes about doughty knights 
that were still popular in the fourteenth 
century, and it rocks on its interminable 
way until the Host is finally forced to 
remonstrate. Chaucer cannot imagine 
what is the matter with the Host. “It 
is the beste rhyme I can.” 

This self-portrait is of course an ab- 
surdity. It has nothing to do with the 
brilliant poet and accomplished man of 
affairs that Chaucer really was. But it 
amused him to poke fun at himself in 
his poetry and he had been doing it for 
a long time. In a poem called “The 
House of Fame” there is an account of 
Chaucer flying through the upper air 
in the grip of a highly didactic eagle 
who is determined to lecture the woolly- 
minded poet for his own good. The 
same note can be found in that en- 
chanting ballade, the “Envoy to Sco- 
gan,” in which Chaucer again pokes fun 
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The Junior Novels and 


How They Grew 


Emma L. Patterson 


An author of novels for teen-agers traces the development of the 


junior novel and poses a challenge to its future achievement. Miss 


— JUNIOR novel has become an 
established institution. It is taken 
for granted by the pony-tail and crew- 
cut set, who blandly assume that it, as 
well as the automobile and television, 
came into existence with the dawn of 
the Modern Age. Yet to a librarian 
whose memory stretches back over the 
last quarter century the growth of the 
junior novel appears to be one of the 
most amazing phenomena of the book 
world. Twenty-five years ago it had no 
existence as such. Today no young 
people’s librarian could stock her 
shelves without it. 

To measure its growth, let us look 
at the accession records of a high school 
library which happens, by no coinci- 
dence, to be that of the writer. In 1931, 
out of the total number of fiction books 
added to the library only 11.4% were 
junior novels. By 1936 the proportion 
had risen to 32.3%; in 1941 it was 
48% ; in 1946, 58% ; in 1951, 73%. At 
present, on the shelves of this library, 
58% of the total fiction collection con- 
sists of junior novels. 

Most of the junior novels added 
twenty-five years ago were historical. 
William Stearns Davis was still a staple 
item, though never very popular and 
probably by that time on the wane. 
Many of Caroline Dale Snedecker’s 
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fine books for girls were on the shelves, 
but their appeal was for a somewhat 
younger age group than senior high. 
The Trumpeter of Krakow by Eric P. 
Kelly was acquired in that year, 1931. 
This was one of those items highly 
touted by adult choosers of books for 
young people but seldom read by the 
young people themselves. 

The bulk of the historical novels 
were set in classical Rome and intended 
as collateral reading with Latin and 
ancient history. Among them were Ed- 
ward Lucas White’s Unwilling Vestal, 
three novels about life in Caesar’s army, 
of which two were by Reuben F. 
Wells, and a third, stiffly written and 
more juvenile in appeal, by A. C. 
Whitehead. Notable for its freshness 
of writing was Naomi Michison’s The 
Conquered, a foretaste of what could 
be done in the junior historical novel.at 
its best. Newly arrived in the field, 
where he was destined to be the most 
prolific and most popular, Paul L. An- 
derson demonstrated in his first book, 
With the Eagles, a facility for fast mov- 
ing plot construction. These novels, 
along with a half dozen adult classics, 
still comprise the backlog of the li- 
brary’s fiction collection for that period 
of history. 

In the category of school stories, The 
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Varmint by Owen Johnson was con- 
tinuing a long period of popularity. 
Like Kipling’s Stalky & Company, it 
followed the lovable-little-fiend tradi- 
tion. To the veteran teacher it was the 
typical bragging of the old grad about 
what a dickens he had been in school. 
This genre has not been continued in 
the junior novel. For one reason, it no 
longer represents the feeling of the 
schoolboy toward his teachers. The 
average stydent of today has a more 
friendly and cooperative attitude. It is 
only the exceptional, poorly adjusted 
pupil who is preoccupied with a passion 
to “put one over” on those in authority. 
Another reason the type did not survive 
was that it glorified an undesirable code 
of ethics. Contemporary with The Var- 
mint was That Year at Lincoln High 
by Joseph Gollomb, a junior novel deal- 
ing with the problem of race prejudice 
in a city high school. This, rather than 
the Johnson story, set the pattern. 
The field of the adventure story, now 
such a crowded one, had scarcely been 
entered twenty-five years ago by the 
junior-novelist. Adolescents with a 
taste for this type of book were read- 
ing either such adult writers as Saba- 
tini and Farnol or such juvenile works 
as The Dark Frigate and Jim Davis. 
Howard Pease, who was to be one of 
the most successful writers of the ad- 
venture novel, had just published his 
first one, The Tattooed Man, the year 
before. His books still enjoy some popu- 
larity. During the next decade, Arm- 
strong Sperry became a favorite name 
in adventure novels with his yarns of 
the high seas, beautifully illustrated by 
the author. But he too has had to yield 
first place to a newer arrival. Top man 
is now Jim Kjelgaard. At home any- 
where in the North American wilder- 
ness, this writer spins absorbing tales 
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of men and animals against this wild 
background. 

Of stories for girls there existed one 
example which bore all the essential 
characteristics of the junior novel that 
was to emerge later. This was The 
Graper Girls by Elizabeth Corbett. It 
concerned three sisters in a normal, 
affectionate home atmosphere and dealt 
with their personal problems, school 
life, and boy friends. Written in a 
chatty style with humorous touches, 
this book and its two sequels enjoyed 
immense popularity for as much as a 
decade. They remain on the library 
shelf but are very seldom borrowed; it 
seems they have no message for this 
generation. While to an adult, Corbett 
might have as much appeal as Cavanna 
or DuJardin, it is not so with the teen- 
aged reader. She wants books that were 
written for her and not for her mother. 

So stood the situation twenty-five 
years ago. 


Present Trends 


And then the tide began to come in. 
First to show a marked increase were 
adventure stories, which were to main- 
tain a steady flow up to the present 
time. The next swell, a big one occur- 
ring in the latter half of the thirties, 
brought in vocational stories for girls. 
The first ones dealt with nursing, and 
in a few years three very popular series 
had evolved, tracing the careers of Sue 
Barton, Penny Marsh, and Ginger Lee. 
Then in 1939 “Peggy” began to “cover 
the news,” and the nursing monopoly 
was broken. By the mid-forties a great 
variety of vocations was represented. 
In the last decade the tide has receded. 
At no time were there nearly so many 
vocational novels for boys as for girls, 
and a disproportionate number dealt 
with newspaper work. 
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But if the girls are favored in voca- 
tional books, the boys have found 
ample compensation in sports novels 
where they hold a virtual monopoly. 
An immense expansion in this field has 
taken place during the last decade 
until the total output of titles per year 
probably exceeds that of any other 
category. In such a spate, there are 
bound to be all degrees of writing com- 
petence represented. To satisfy the de- 
mand, the librarian must stock some 
books of mediocre quality. It would be 
pleasant to be able to say that the 
readers show some discrimination in 
the ones they select to read or even ex- 
press a preference for the ones with 
sound characterization and plausible 
plot construction, but such is not the 
case. The boys who read these books 
breeze through them all in rapid suc- 
cession. There are but two require- 
ments: it must be a sport story; it must 
be one they have not read. In fact, a 
librarian would find it difficult to say 
what these readers do get from these 
books. The one thing preached unani- 
mously on every page is fair play, 
and yet more sports books are stolen 
from the library than any other type. 

What would these armchair athletes 
have read twenty-five years ago? Very 
little, probably. The sports novel as we 
know it today scarcely existed. Yet, as 
with the girls’ stories, here too there 
was a prototype, a football yarn called 
The Four Winners by—of all people— 
Knute Rockne. This book enjoyed an 
immense popularity for nearly twenty 
years. Countless copies were read, dog- 
eared, lost, stolen. In 1938 John Tunis 
took some of the pressure off the 
Rockne novel with the first of his long 
and distinguished line of sports books, 
The Iron Duke. He set a standard for 
the junior sports novel that has seldom 
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been reached and never surpassed by 
any other writer. Each of his books 
displays a thorough knowledge of the 
game, an understanding of boys, and 
the sheer skill of the gifted storyteller. 

While the sports stories were appear- 
ing in spectacular numbers, the junior 
novel for girls was also undergoing a 
change, but more subtly. The love ele- 
ment, which had always been present, 
received increasing emphasis. The 
heroines of the earlier novels usually 
had their boy friends, it is true. There 
was the inevitable estrangement with 
a reunion on the final page. But the 
chief interest of the book lay elsewhere; 
the romance was incidental. Now we 
find a shift in focus gradually taking 
place so that the main line of the story 
is the love affair. First to take this 
course was Maureen Daly with Seven- 
teenth Summer, a story now generally 
acknowledged to be one of the few 
classics in the junior novel field. Three 
years later Lavinia Davis’ A Sea Be- 
tween devoted itself to the development 
of a man-and-girl love affair and a de- 
scription of her quiet months of wait- 
ing for his return from the war. 
Though the style is pedestrian, the book 
has an honesty and insight that appeal 
to girls today. The 1950’s brought a 
score of writers in the new vein, of 
whom, in my opinion, one far outranks 
the others. Mary Stolz creates a heroine 
typical enough for reader-identification 
and yet with a distinct personality. She 
tells a story that seldom falls into a 
stereotype and her style is a continuing 
delight. 

Several other categories of the junior 
novel might be mentioned. One of the 
largest concerns animals, mostly horses 
and dogs. A surprising number of these 
are for girls. Historical novels have 
held up best throughout the entire 
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twenty-five years with a steady output 
of new titles. In recent years the major- 
ity of these are set in America rather 
than the Old World. Most prolific of 
writers using the American historical 
scene is probably Merritt P. Allen with 
a dozen books currently in print. He 
turns out a fast-moving adventure 
story popular with boys. Elizabeth 
Janet Gray (Vining) and the Bests 
(Herbert Best and Erick Berry) handle 
their historical backgrounds with skill 
and always tell a lively story, but their 
material is just a bit too near the juve- 
nile level for high school. Tops among 
the books for girls is Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s Here I Stay. This is the delight- 
ful story of a girl who, when all the 
other inhabitants of her New Hamp- 
shire town moved to Ohio, stayed se- 
renely all alone on her little farm 
throughout the following year. The 
Robinson Crusoe atmosphere, the 
charming descriptions of the chang- 
ing seasons, and a touch of romance 
combine to make a story that lingers in 
the mind with the fragrance of the 
herbs that grew in the heroine’s garden. 

Of mystery novels there has also 
been a small but steady production, 
showing an increase about 1947 when 
the demand for them was heavy. At 
that time, also, mystery elements were 
liberally introduced into other types of 
novel—the school story, the adventure 
story, and even the historical novel. 
But, with teen-agers at least, the mys- 
tery is now passé, and many a volume 
swept into the library with the tide of 
their popularity now stands hopelessly 
beached on the shelves. 

Public favor now rests upon science 
fiction, but even here the germs of dis- 
solution can be seen at work. Space 
travel has not the appeal, at least in 
high school, that it had three or four 
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years ago, The demand of the moment 
is for stories about hot rods, sports 
cars, and auto racing. The librarian can 
offer Felsen’s two books, Hot Rod and 
Street Rod, and they are enthusiasti- 
cally received. But after them, what? 
There are a few adult novels in this cate- 
gory but nothing like the reserves that 
can be tapped to fill out the mystery and 
science fiction collections. Sometimes in 
desperation the librarian recommends 
Stephen Meader’s T-Model Tommy, a 
fine book in its day but hopelessly dated 
now. Soon, no doubt, some enterprising 
writers will turn out a flock of yarns 
for the hot-rodding set, and the librar- 
ian will stock her shelves with same— 
only to find that that demand has evapo- 
rated and a new one has taken its place. 
Such have been the cycles throughout 
the history of the junior novel. 


Wellsprings of the Junior Novel 


When did this unique form of fiction 
come into being? It is hard to say with 
exactitude. Miss Bertha L. Gunter- 
man, Junior Book Editor of Longmans 
Green, says that her company has re- 
ferred to “junior novels” since 1933 
when Let the Hurricane Roar was pub- 
lished. “‘That was on our adult list,” she 
continues, “but was perfect for young 
people too, and we began looking for 
more.” Her next statement indicates 
one of the chief reasons for the de- 
velopment of the junior novel. “The 
best of the romances for teen-agers are 
about the kind formerly issued for 
adult readers but not so sentimental as 
those former adult stories were.” 

Miss Gunterman implies here that 
there was a change in the content and 
tone of adult fiction during the last 
twenty-five years. The extent of this 
change can be readily pointed up by a 
comparison of best-sellers then with 
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more recent ones. Some of the most 
popular writers from 1921 to 1931 
were Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Zane 
Grey, Sinclair Lewis, Warwick Deep- 
ing, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Sabatini, 
Edna Ferber, and John Galsworthy. 
The books of such authors as these 
comprised the bulk of the fiction on 
school library shelves twenty-five years 
ago. Their moral tone was suitable for 
adolescents; in length and style they 
were readable, though they presented, 
on the whole, a somewhat sentimen- 
talized picture of life. 

Compare this with the trend of the 
best-seller lists during the last decade. 
Some especially popular titles were 
Forever Amber, The Naked and the 
Dead, Raintree County, From Here to 
Eternity and, more recently, Something 
of Value. Much of this modern best- 
seller fiction is unsuitable for adoles- 
cents to read. In many cases the books 
are excessively long; their style is dif- 
ficult; they present a realistically re- 
volting or morbid or cynical picture 
of life; and their subject matter is fre- 
quently crime, degeneracy, or sex in 
some of its cruder aspects. The mystery 
novel has been supplanted in large de- 
gree by the suspense and horror story 
epitomized in the work of Mickey 
Spillane. To such an extent has this 
situation prevailed that in 1954 an 
organized protest was launched by 
educators and parent-teacher groups 
against books dealing with “murder, 
mayhem, sadism and ruthlessness.” 

This is not to criticize the artistic ex- 
cellence of modern adult fiction. In liter- 
ary accomplishment there is little doubt 
that its best writers—such as Heming- 
way, Faulkner, and Steinbeck—outrank 
those of twenty-five years ago. Nor is 
it to say that all present-day fiction is 
unsuitable for young people, nor that 
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there are no young people capable of 
understanding and appreciating it. But 
speaking generally, the modern adult 
novel assumes on the part of the reader 
a sophistication, a maturity, and a back- 
ground of experience that the average 
adolescent does not have. Indiscrimi- 
nate reading in this field can give him 
a warped and unhealthy concept of life. 
Hence the junior novel was introduced 
to take the place, in some degree, of the 
adult novel. 

There was another reason why a new 
form of fiction was needed for the teen- 
ager. As every educator is well aware, 
the last quarter century has seen an 
immense increase in high school en- 
rollment. Once a selected group pre- 
dominantly of college preparatory cali- 
bre, the personnel of the secondary 
school is now all the children of all the 
people. Reading abilities vary from 
college level to that of primary grades, 
and one of the most difficult problems 
in the education of the slow-reading 
adolescent has been to provide him with 
material that was comprehensible to 
him yet dealt with his particular fields 
of interest. In accomplishing this, the 
junior novel has played an important 
part. 

But there are many steps between the 
recognition of a need and its fulfill- 
ment, particularly where a creative pro- 
duction is involved. The factors con- 
cerned in this case interacted upon one 
another to such a degree that it is diffi- 
cult to say which was cause and which 
effect. Prevailing over all, however, 
was the increasing awareness by society 
in general of the importance of adoles- 
cence, psychologically as well as physio- 
logically, of its special problems and 
needs. Without this permissive atmos- 
phere, it is doubtful that any of the 
specific factors could have operated. 
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Then, of course, there had to be 
writers who responded to this need 
without, perhaps, realizing that they 
were doing so. And the first writers had 
an important influence on the others, 
for they set the pattern. Some have 
already been mentioned. But in terms 
of widespread and lasting influence, I 
find one name outstanding—that of 
Mabel Louise Robinson. Her Bright 
Island is a quiet but absorbing story of 
a girl living on an island off the coast 
of Maine, of how she left the island to 
attend a school on the mainland and 
how she returned. Fully conceived, emo- 
tionally satisfying, rich with detail of 
sight, sound, and smell, it has become 
one of the few classics in the genre and 
enjoys continued popularity with young 
people. But the establishment of this 
fine example is not Dr. Robinson’s 
greatest contribution to the junior 
novel. For the last thirty-seven years 
she has directed a writing workshop at 
Columbia University. Out of it have 
come three hundred and fifty published 
books, many of which are junior novels. 
The roster of her pupils includes such 
names as Lavinia Davis, West Lathrop, 
Walter Farley, Nora Benjamin Kubie, 
Chesley Kahmann, Frances Duncombe, 
and Florence Hayes—all successful 
writers of the junior novel. 

This brings us to another vital factor 
in the development of the junior novel 
—the editor. Had there not been editors 
of vision, awake to the growing need 
and to the possibilities inherent in this 
new form, creative editors who could 
discover and inspire the writers and 
bring their work to fruition, it is obvi- 
ous that the junior novel could never 
have reached its public. As might have 
been expected, the junior novel was first 
developed in the juvenile book depart- 
ments of various publishing houses. 
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But not all children’s book editors are 
equally interested in the production of 
this special form. Most of them con- 
tinue to give their attention mainly to 
the needs of younger children. A few 
who might be mentioned as specialists 
in the editing and publication of junior 
novels are Miss Bertha L. Gunterman 
of Longmans, Green; Miss Margaret 
Lesser of Doubleday; Miss Margaret 
McElderry of Harcourt, Brace; Miss 
Ursula Nordstrom of Harper; Miss 
Elizabeth Riley of Crowell; and Miss 
Helen Jones of Little, Brown. 

Last in the production line and most 
immediate to the consumer stand the 
high school and young people’s librar- 
ies. They have provided a market and 
distribution center for the junior novel 
without which it could scarcely have 
survived. The school librarian exercises 
a considerable influence upon the qual- 
ity and nature of this product. Indi- 
rectly she does so by her selection and 
purchase of titles. There are also a 
number of direct contacts maintained 
between editors and key librarians by 
which advice and criticism are passed 
along. It is by no coincidence that the 
phenomenal growth of junior novels 
and young people’s libraries has been 
simultaneous. 

So, with the above evidence that the 
librarian has been an important factor 
in promoting the junior novel, she 
would indeed be inconsistent if she did 
not endorse it. But the English teacher, 
who is less apt to think in terms of cir- 
culation figures, may question the liter- 
ary value of much of the current out- 
put. Are we “watering down” our book 
collections with this product? Will the 
literary standards of the modern ado- 
lescent be debased by reading it? Let us 
first note that neither the junior novel 
nor any other form of writing has any 
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literary qualities of itself. All types run 
the whole gamut from excellent to 
worthless, according to the capabilities 
of the authors. Then let us consider 
what quality of book the junior novel 
is replacing on the library shelves, In- 
sofar as it supplants such authors as 
Zane Grey, Temple Bailey, Joseph 
Lincoln, and Jean Webster, it is surely 
not lowering the standards. In style, 
the better of the junior novels compare 
very favorably; in content, they are far 
more true to life. The best of the older 
titles have been retained on the shelves 
—and, of course, the classics. 

Nor it is always to be taken for 
granted that it is “better” for a young 
person to read a classic rather than a 
contemporary story about someone his 
own age. The adolescent who is an avid 
reader, even of the best literature, is 
often very poorly adjusted to his world. 
In junior novels he might well find help 
toward a solution of some of his own 
problems and a healthier understanding 
of his life, for this is an area in which 
the junior novel has given notable serv- 
ice to youth. 


Shortcomings of the Junior Novel 


However, having said this, we must 
add that possibly the junior novel has 
sometimes done the adolescent more 
harm than good by overemphasizing the 
importance of his immediate situation, 
making him self-conscious about his 
own reactions and preoccupied with his 
problems. This might be especially un- 
fortunate for a youth, who, even after 
reading how dozens of teen-agers 
solved their problems, continued to fail 
in dealing with his own. The more he 
was convinced of the importance of this 
period in his life, the more tragic would 
seem his defeat. In such cases as this, 
the junior novel can be seen to foil its 
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own purpose. The best that can be done 
for such a person may be to assure him 
that adolescence is transitory at worst 
and that many who have achieved nota- 
ble success as adults endured a youth 
full of frustration. I am aware that 
this opinion may seem heretical to those 
of us who have pioneered in the effort 
to swing the emphasis in education 
away from the nebulous future and 
toward the immediate present. I merely 
suggest that in some instances the pen- 
dulum may have swung too far and 
needs a little push back toward “prepa- 
ration for adult life.” 

The young person needs but little 
encouragement to draw his mind out of 
the present and into the future, for 
that is its natural dwelling place. As the 
word adolescent means “becoming 
qdult,” so the teen-ager passionately 
desires to do just this. He yearns to 
assume his place in the world of grown- 
ups. And he will seize upon anything 
that will help him understand the 
thoughts of adults or partake, vicari- 
ously at least, of adult emotions. One 
of the best things his reading can do 
is to help him fulfill these desires. This 
should be for the junior-novelists an 
opportunity, a challenge, and indeed an 
obligation. So far they have not done 
much about it. 

They have, it is true, furnished 
scores of career stories. Insofar as 
these have shown the young person just 
what is involved in carrying on a given 
vocation, they have been helpful. But 
it is too seldom that one finds here a 
true picture of the adult world or ma- 
turity of conduct displayed. This type 
of story is frequently written by a prac- 
titioner of the particular vocation de- 
scribed rather than by a professional 
writer. So the author contrives his situ- 

(Continued on page 405) 


The English Teacher's Greatest 
Resource 


James J. Lynch 


Cautioning that literature, the greatest resource of the English 
teacher, must not be sold short, the author, an Associate Profes- 
sor of English at the University of California, Berkeley, identifies 
some pitfalls in the path of the teacher of English, in general, and 
the teacher of literature, in particular. This article is adapted from 
a speech given to the Central California Council of Teachers of 


English in March 1956. 


AttHoucs I shall attempt, before I 
conclude, to identify the English 
teacher’s greatest resource—which is 
not, as someone hopefully suggested, a 
large independent income—I might 
have titled this speech “a pep talk for 
puzzled pedagogues.” At least, I trust 
that you can regard it as a pep talk, for 
I have long known that teachers often 
feel a great need of encouragement; 
and that teachers are sometimes puzzled 
about their duties and the nature of 
their role is, I believe, something of an 
understatement. That the role of the 
English teacher is important seems to 
be a matter of general agreement; one 
even finds it said in the public press 
these days. But just what that role is, 
is a matter about which there is little 
agreement, either in the public mind or 
—perhaps not so surprisingly—in the 
mind of the English teacher himself. 

I am reminded of a survey of English 
teaching in California’s high schools, 
made not so long ago. The schools were 
requested to state the objectives of 
their respective English programs. This 
they did with a gusto that almost over- 
whelmed the person making the survey. 


In the final report it was possible to 
list only a sampling of the numerous 
objectives supplied, but the sample it- 
self had to run to not less than twenty-_ 
five varied and mutually exclusive 
items in order to be adequately repre- 
sentative. I haven’t time to list them all 
here, but they ranged from this kind, 
“To learn parliamentary procedure,” to 
this kind, “To enjoy the world of 
make-believe by seeing that nonsense 
takes the place of sense.” As the inves- 
tigator stated in his report, there was 
no lack of zeal among the teachers who 
responded to his request, in whom he 
discerned a “boundless willingness to 
assume a great deal of hard work’; 
but he found it necessary to say that 
there was also a general absence of 
direction. Such evidence as this report 
furnishes will help to explain why I 
used the word “puzzled” a few mo- 
ments ago. 

This puzzlement is particularly detri- 
mental today for several reasons. First, 
as I have said, the role of the English 
teacher, whatever that may be, is re- 
garded, by public consensus, as vitally 
important. Second, the time and energy 
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of the English teacher, who is already 
harassed by numerous and varied de- 
mands, are in danger of being dissi- 
pated by the distractions that are fed 
by uncertainty, with the result that his 
teaching is likely to suffer and his peace 
of mind—if he still has any—is likely 
to disappear. Third, and most impor- 
tant, of all persons now concerned 
with education—in any capacity, at any 
level, in administrative office or in class- 
room, in any subject, with any specialty 
—of all these, the one who is in the best 
possible position to meet the most 
urgent need of today (I think we could 
call it, with almost no exaggeration, a 
cosmically pressing need) is the Eng- 
lish teacher, particularly the English 
teacher in the elementary and high 
schools. That I have just paid you a 
very great compliment I am sure you 
will realize. That it is proper to do so I 
hope to demonstrate as I continue. 


The Role of the English Teacher 


What is the particular role of the 
English teacher? If we are to judge by 
the kind of teaching that is done in 
some quarters, we shall have to say that 
English belongs chiefly in that kind of 
education that teaches man to do, to 
acquire skill. Indeed, we hear much 
these days about the four “basic skills” 
of reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening. And it is not difficult to under- 
stand why. The English teacher, in a 
culture which places so much value on 
the immediately practical as ours does 
today, has felt compelled to justify his 
own existence. But we must also note 
that the teacher has done so, not accord- 
ing to principles, but by conforming to 
demands made by those who are not 
even aware of the English teacher’s 
unique value. No one in his right mind 
will deny that the “basic skills” are im- 
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portant; but they are important to 
everyone concerned with education. For 
the English teacher to make such a sur- 
render is to make of himself a mere 
servant—not just a servant to the stu- 
dent (which is, after all, his proper 
role) but a servant to the other servants 
of the student, who are, it is too readily 
assumed, teaching him the really im- 
portant things. But the immediate past 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has stated the 
case much more forcefully that I can. 
So let me quote from the presidential 
address he gave at the annual conven- 
tion in New York last November: 
“Those,” he said, “who consider Eng- 
lish as only a service program see us 
as the grease-monkeys of the academic 
world. We are tolerated in order to 
check the student’s punctuation points, 
reduce his reading time, and delicately 
adjust his mixture of air and gas so 
that he can speak both informatively 
and persuasively. It would not be amiss, 
presumably, if we came to work in 
white coveralls with lettering on the 
back spelling out ‘Language Arts and 
Oil Company.’ Administrative officers 
are willing to tolerate required English 
so that students can learn to communi- 
cate with modest success in other de- 
partments and courses where, we must 
believe, the real springs of learning 
are.” That the kind of English teaching 
against which the NCTE president was 
protesting is very much with us is not 
difficult to prove. In the public mind, 
the English teacher has long been an 
odd and rather fearsome creature, one 
who is likely to snap at one’s misplaced 
modifiers and destroy one’s conversa- 
tional ease. We are, I’m afraid, all too 
often doing our best to live up to that 
reputation, for we frequently seem to 
have found nothing better to do. But 
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it is not only the public which has this 
notion, for we are being attacked from 
within our own ranks. Recently the 
president of a certain state college, 
while speaking of the need for skill in 
writing clearer technical reports, was 
obviously regarding the English teacher 
merely as the “grease-monkey.” 

Let us, of course, continue to teach 
the skills of reading, writing, etc., but 
let us remember that we teach them 
primarily not to prepare the student to 
study other things like history and 
science, but to equip him to get at some- 
thing which we think is even more im- 
portant, our own subject matter. If it is 
important that he read history, then it is 
equally important that the history 
teacher teach him to read history. It if 
is important that he write scientific 
reports, then it is equally important that 
the science teacher teach him to write 
scientific reports. If what the student 
learns in his English class is helpful to 
him in his history and science classes, 
he and his teachers in those subjects are 
welcome. But we cannot spend all our 
time with such matters; for we have 
more important business to get at. 


Extremes in Teaching Literature 


Does English fall, then, in that kind 
of education which teaches man to 
know? The question at once arises, to 
know what? I suppose every English 
teacher assumes that his field has, or 
must be made to have, subject matter. 
There must be something about it 
which is knowable, something which 
can be acquired by the student as knowl- 
edge. That this is a fairly common 
belief is not difficult to demonstrate. In 
order to do-so, we may point to two 
kinds of English teachers, each kind 
with us in fairly large numbers. There 
are those—sometimes rather slight- 
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ingly referred to as the “traditional- 
content people’—who retain literature 
of some kind in the curriculum, but 
treat it as if it were a museum piece. 
These find plenty of subject matter, 
and their students find plenty to know 
—dates of authors’ lives, the number of 
lines in a sonnet, the definition of 
“metaphor,” the names of writers of 
local-color stories, etc. There is any 
amount of this kind of knowledge—not 
very important in itself, to be sure, but 
still knowledge. These teachers, in their 
search for subject matter, are guilty 
of what I call the “fallacy of the fine 
print”: they are not teaching what liter- 
ature is about, but only about literature 
—or perhaps we should say, around 
literature. The dates of an author’s life, 
for example, may be, and of course 
often are, important to know, but this 
kind of teacher too often forgets that 
they are important only as they are 
relevant to something still more impor- 
tant. Clearly, such teachers regard Eng- 
lish as a kind of education which 
teaches man to know, even though they 
may not have an equally clear notion of 
the value of the knowledge acquired. 
But there is another kind of English 
teacher in search of subject matter also. 
This is the one who, after deciding 
that Shakespeare and Scott and Words- 
worth are too “remote,” or “foreign,” 
or “dated,” adopt in their place 
“timely” and “immediately relevant” 
stories and articles—often the ephem- 
era found in popular magazines. This 
teacher, unlike the other, goes com- 
letely away from his subject to find the 
criteria by which he establishes his cur- 
riculum. He goes to the sociologist, the 
economist, and the political scientist for 
his standards, and “timely” and “im- 
mediately relevant” come to refer, not 
to the individual human being, but to 
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society. Hence his values are social and 
not humane. Ignoring, or ignorant of, 
the unique values in the subject matter 
he has dismissed, and mistakenly con- 
cluding that bad methods make bad 
material, he has abandoned his real 
calling and has become a social scientist. 
Indeed, in some schools the course once 
called “English” has been joined to the 
course in social studies to form a 
“block” or “core” or “integer”—what- 
ever the fashionable term may be. And 
I am sure you know what happens. So 
seductive is the definiteness of a chrono- 
logical framework and so obviously 
patriotic is the intention of making 
good citizens that anything resembling 
“English” is lost in the resulting hodge- 
podge. The genuine values of the sub- 
ject matter which “English” might 
have had are traded off for a mess of 
bland platitudes about attitudes. The 
English teacher in his enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of his supposed role as pre- 
parer of citizens is likely to lose all 
perspective. Instead of being a guide 
who leads the way, he becomes a 
pleasant companion who fondles the 
student’s hand. Instead of requiring ac- 
curacy and completeness of work, he 
eagerly accepts whatever the student 
offers as an intrinsically valuable ““ex- 
pression” of his individuality. Perhaps 
worst of all, he predicates his teaching 
on the belief that virtue can be directly 
taught. You will, of course, recognize 
this kind of “English,” even though it 
has been called almost everything but 
English—social living, life-adjustment, 
citizenship-training, and so on. It might, 
more appropriately, be called the seduc- 
tion of youth. 

If the work of these two kinds of 
teachers are samples, then we can 
hardly believe that English falls pri- 
marily within that kind of education 
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which teaches man to know; for one, 
looking within his subject matter, 
found only the relatively inconsequen- 
tial to treat as knowledge, and the 
other, in pursuit of something know- 
able, abandoned his subject matter en- 
tirely. But even if we could find that 
which is both knowable and important 
in our subject—and I am certain that 
we could—it would hardly be of such a 
kind as to place the English teacher on 
the lofty height where I believe he can 
justifiably be placed, in that “best possi- 
ble position” to which I earlier referred. 
Let us look at the matter in this light. 
I have said that English exists in the 
curriculum neither to develop skill nor 
to give knowledge—that is, primarily. 
Now consider what happened on the 
plains of New Mexico on July 16, 
1945. Ever since that day when physi- 
cal nature gave up one of her most inti- 
mate secrets, we have been living in a 
world most remarkable for its rapid ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and skill. But 
the thought that such stupendous 
knowledge and skill in the hands of 
unscrupulous or evil men can reduce an 
entire civilization to shambles is a 
thought that is giving us all pause. 
Here, perhaps, is the best—certainly 
the most appalling—proof that knowl- 
edge and skill alone are not enough. 
Now it is precisely here that the 
English teacher above all others is in 
an extraordinarily favorable position, 
for he can be concerned not just with 
education for doing and for knowing, 
but with education for being—for 
being more fully human. He has at 
hand as his special subject matter, on 
which he is or should be the expert, the 
whole treasury of the world’s humane 
documents—documents whose main 
purpose is not merely to supply knowl- 
edge about people and their thoughts 
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and actions, but which actually show 
people thinking and acting. It is not 
merely the record of the human race 
that such documents contain; it is the 
revelation of the human race that they 
contain. These documents are, in a 
word, literature. 


Literature—The Greatest Resource 


Literature is, indeed, the very heart 
and core of the English teacher’s sub- 
ject matter—his greatest resource. He 
may be called on to deal with other 
things—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, for example. But he must 
never for a moment forget that these 
are mere skills, necessary of course, but 
distinctly secondary; not ends, but 
means. And, you may rightly ask, 
means to what ? Surely not to mere pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. Will proficiency make 
man better? Writers of all ages, Aris- 
tophanes, Milton, and Hawthorne, for 
example, remind us that sophists are 
highly proficient—“to make the worse 
appear the better reason.” But the skills 
themselves are morally neutral. It is 
the ends to which they are put that 
count. I am afraid that we too often 
forget to define those ends. Thoreau, 
almost one hundred years ahead of 
time, pronounced a judgment on our 
present overemphasis in the “language 
arts program.” “We are,” he said “very 
busy these days in building a magnetic 
telegraph from Maine to Texas, but 
it may be that Maine has nothing to say 
to Texas.” 

Literature, on the other hand, has 
much to say. Moreover, what it says 
concerns human beings—in ways and 
on subjects which are and must always 
be of primary importance to other 
human beings (and I include among 
these latter, all students). Consider, for 
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example, a brief passage from Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. It is by no means 
a crucial scene, or perhaps even an im- 
portant one in the play. The time is the 
night before the battle of Phillippi, the 
battle which was to decide the destiny 
of the civilized world. The place is the 
tent of Brutus, a busy and harassed 
statesman and the commander of those 
armies which, if the time were today, 
we should regard as fighting in the 
cause of democracy. The last confer- 
ence has ended, Brutus’ lieutenants 
have gone to their own tents, and Bru- 
tus is left alone with his troublesome 
thoughts and his premonitions that the 
morrow will bring about the downfall 
of the ideals which he cherishes. Wait- 
ing in attendance is his servant, Lucius, 
a slave boy. This is the way Shake- 
speare presents what follows: 


Look, Lucius, here’s the book I 
sought for so; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
I was sure your lordship did not 
give it me. 
Bear with me, good boy, I am 
much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes 
a while, 
And touch thy instrument a strain 
or two? 
Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
It does, my boy. 
I trouble thee too much, but thou 
art willing. 
It is my duty, sir. 
I should not urge thy duty past 
thy might; 
I know young bloods look for a 
time of rest. 
I have slept, my lord, already. 
It was well done; and thou shalt 
sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long. If I do 
live, 
I will be good to thee. 
Music, and a song. 
This is a sleepy tune. O murderous 
slumber, 


Brutus. 


Lucius. 


Brutus. 


Lucius. 
Brutus. 


Lucius. 
Brutus. 


Lucius. 
Brutus. 
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Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon 
my boy, 

That plays thee music? Gentle 
knave, good-night ; 

I will not do thee so much wrong 
to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy 
instrument. 

I'll take it from thee; and, good 
boy, good-night. 


And with that Brutus returns to his 
reading and his thoughts. Why did 
Shakespeare include this passage? We 
cannot be sure, but we suspect the rea- 
son because we know the result. By 
this brief scene, Shakespeare has em- 
phasized the essential humanity of Bru- 
tus, who, even when most burdened by 
his responsibilities, can concern him- 
self over the well-being of a mere slave. 

But, you may ask, will my students 
be better for having read this scene? 
Perhaps—but who can say? Yet, if 
they have read it perceptively and crea- 
tively, they will have seen a human act, 
rendered in simple yet beautiful lan- 
guage, and signalized by the vibrant 
imagination of a poet in a way that is 
impossible in the chaotic disorder of 
real life. For that is, after all, the func- 
tion of the artist: to distill the essence 
of human actions and thoughts, to cap- 
ture that essence and preserve it in per- 
petuity, to order and arrange and 
simplify, yet without ever losing the 
inherent complexity of his subject. 
Where else would one look for such 
insight and such memorable and per- 
suasive revelation of insight, if not in 
the arts, and particularly in literature? 
Surely not in a knowledge of history 
or sociology, or in the case studies of 
psychology. Still less will it be found in 
the acquisition of skills, or in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge about authors’ 
biographies and the formal require- 
ments of literary genres. Nevertheless, 
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we find teachers today who use litera- 
ture to teach history, civics, geography, 
psychology, and the like. And still 
worse, we find teachers who have re- 
jected literature entirely and have sub- 
stituted for it what they rightly call 
“reading materials,” whose values are 
determined merely by a graded level of 
difficulty. 

In some quarters the humanities, as 
you know, are on the defensive these 
days. And of the humanities, it may be 
that literature is presently in the most 
perilous position. The prestige of the 
natural sciences, the immediacy of the 
social sciences, the practicality cof the 
vocational subjects—all these con- 
tribute to the peril, for they appeal to 
students in easily demonstrable ways. 
But in spite of them, the study of litera- 
ture would be in little real danger of 
decline if those who should be its prin- 
cipal champions, the English teachers, 
genuinely believed in its unique and un- 
deniable value. Unfortunately for liter- 
ature, its prime value—that is, its po- 
tential force to humanize its reader— 
lacks prestige and immediacy of result, 
nor does it deal chiefly in qualities 
which are interestingly spectacular or 
economically profitable. In short, dur- 
ing our current spiritual recession, it is 
not a readily marketable commodity, 
for it has at the moment no market 
value. But this moment will pass. This 
moment must pass. Meanwhile, litera- 
ture continues to have a value that tran- 
scends the marketplace, a value that has 
been recognized ever since man first be- 
gan to set down his opinions. We could 
quote many such opinions, but perhaps 
here we can be content with two, one 
expressed in the fifth century B.C., and 
the other in 1953; one by a soldier and 
practical economist of ancient Greece, 
and the other by a leading industralist 
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of the United States. The first, by 
Xenephon, is merely the assertion that 
his father made him, while a youth, 
learn the whole of the /liad so that he 
would become a better man. The sec- 
ond, by a retired board chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, states 
that “The most difficult problems that 
American enterprise faces today are 
neither scientific nor technical [there is 
the knowledge and the skill], but lie 
chiefly in the realm of what is em- 
braced in a liberal-arts education.” Lit- 
erature has this value, which, if not 
immediately marketable, is, we must 
hope if we believe in the continuing 
existence of humanity, of the kind that 
will again become negotiable. We, as 
English teachers, would be doing our 
students, our society, and ourselves a 
mean service if we sold literature short. 

And literature is continually being 
sold short today. Ask yourself this 
question: When literature as a subject 
in the curriculum is attacked, how do 
you go about defending it? Do you say 
that it provides stories and poems that 
interest students? Do you say that it is 
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an emotional outlet? Do you say that 
it contains our Cultural Heritage 
(spelled of course with capital letters) ? 
Do you say that it prepares students 
for worthwhile leisure-time activity as 
adults? If your answer is any of these 
you are indeed selling literature short. 
Furthermore, you are giving an answer 
which is untenable, and which therefore 
puts both you and literature in an even 
more perilous position. Literature as a 
curricular subject must stand or fall 
on its own merits, its genuine and 
unique value, which, as I have said, is 
its potential for affecting its readers 
by stimulating and enhancing their 
basic humanity. And it must have the 
chance to do so. That the world needs 
greater humanization today is appall- 
ingly evident. That the world needs 
literature and the study of literature 
today inevitably follows. We have no 
reason to be ashamed of our principal 
subject matter, or to apologize, or to 
rationalize. We have, instead, all the 
more reason to teach that subject 
matter—literature, the English teach- 
er’s greatest resource. But we must 
teach it wisely, imaginatively, tellingly. 


On the Pleasure of Meeting Chaucer— [Continued from page 380] 


at his own round shape and his in- 
ability to write any proper rhymes. 
The persistent jokes about his own 
shape are based on fact, since the two 
little portrait drawings of Chaucer that 
have survived show him with a com- 
fortable curve at the waist. But the 
jokes that make fun of his wisdom and 
his art are merely there because Chau- 
cer enjoyed making them. He took his 
art seriously, but he was incapable of 
taking himself with equal seriousness; 


and one of the most engaging things 
about that great man and immortal 
poet was the delightful good cheer with 
which he was willing to laugh at him- 
self. He was a relaxed and gentle man, 
as Shakespeare was also, and it may be 
that part of his great gift for mirroring 
humanity came from his willingness to 
subordinate the person of Geoffrey 
Chaucer to the vast and wonderful 
world that he saw all about him and 
recorded with such surpassing art. — 
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English—Tomorrow's 
International Language 
Ruth S$. Bentley and Sheldon Grebstein 


This article presents some impressive facts on the spread of Eng- 
lish as a world language—and suggests some awesome speculation 
on the language as a factor in the present ideological struggle. 
Ruth S. Bentley teaches at London, Kentucky, while Sheldon 
Grebstein is a member of the English Department at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky. 


soa ENGLISH tongue is of small 
reach, stretching no further than 
this island of ours, nay not there over 
all,” so said Richard Mulcaster, one of 
Edmund Spenser’s schoolmasters. But 
things have changed since the late six- 
teenth century, when Mulcaster made 
this statement, because English now 
promises to become, if it is not already, 
,the world’s most widely used language. 
However, English has not come into 
its present preeminent position without 
a struggle, for within the last half cen- 
tury there have been several attempts 
to construct an artificial international 
language, Esperanto and Interlingua, 
to mention only two. One of the char- 
acteristics of these manufactured lan- 
guages is their effort to take the most 
common and generally known words 
or parts of words from existing lan- 
guages and, by combining them, make 
a new language. These languages are 
also notable in their use of phonetic 
spelling and a limited vocabulary. 
Actually, all of these attempts have 
failed to make much of an impression. 
For example, in 1950 it was estimated 
that only about .007 of the world’s 


people were using Esperanto, nor is it 
very likely that there were any more 
using Interlingua. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the failure of these artifi- 
cial international languages is that no 
author has ever tried to widen their 
appeal by using them for his books. 
And, although the vocabulary of Inter- 
lingua was chosen by its creators, Mr. 
and Mrs. David H. Morris, because 
the words are found frequently in sev- 
eral important languages, it has not 
been widely accepted. H. L. Mencken 
dismissed these artificial languages 
with this tart observation: “The 
trouble with all these universal lan- 
guages is that the juices of life are 
simply not in them.””* 

Basic English, another attempt at a 
universal language, shows a little more 
promise of success than the others, for, 
as Professor Albert Baugh has stated, 
“A language is important because the 
people who speak it are important.’ 
Basic English is a set of English 


American Language, 106. 

? Quoted in W. L. Werner, “English for the 
World,” Saturday Review, XXXV (October 4, 
1952), 15. 
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words, 850 in all, 600 of which are 
nouns, 150 adjectives, and the rest 
verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
An additional hundred or so terms are 
added for use in scientific writing, 
while there are also supplementary lists 
for such areas as art and religion. The 
point is this: Basic English is intended 
as a secondary language in which peo- 
ple of all languages can communicate 
with each other; it is also a stepping 
stone to general English, and it has a 
strong ally in the people all over the 
world who use English as their chief 
language. Thus, general English, not 
Basic English, is now becoming recog- 
nized as a leading international lan- 
guage. 

We might observe here that this 
tendency toward the widespread use 
of English is interesting from two 
standpoints, language and _ political 
ideology. While our chief consideration 
here is that of language, a word about 
the other might not be out of order. 
Since the leading English-speaking 
nations of the world are also leaders 
among the free, democratic nations, it 
would seem to be highly desirable that 
the use of English become universal. 
To quote the article by W. L. Werner, 
“English for the World,” in the Satur- 
day Review, “If our lives are to be 
lived in a succession of crises, here is 
a timely cause—a battle against dicta- 
torship not with guns and bombs, but 
with a tough yet flexible, beautiful but 
strong, enduring and powerful weapon, 
the English language.” 

It might appear presumptuous to 
assume that English has a better chance 
than other languages to become uni- 
versal, but in reality it is not, for sev- 
eral good reasons. First of all, the 
alphabet has a distinct advantage over 
the ideograph used by other widely 
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spoken languages, Chinese, for in- 
stance. In such languages there are too 
many symbols for them to be practical 
for wide adaptation. Another reason 
English has a strong chance for suc- 
cess is that every continent has on it 
English-speaking people. In Europe 
there are the English; in Asia, the 
people of India (where English is the 
official language); in Africa, British 
South Africa, Liberia, and other areas 
use English; Australia speaks English; 
it is used extensively in Central and 
South America; finally, in North 
America it is used almost exclusively. 
There are different estimates of the 
number of people in the world who 
speak English. However, most authori- 
ties agree that it is used and under- 
stood by more people than any other 
language. This statement takes into 
account the fact that Chinese and Indic 
are spoken by more people, but these 
languages are characterized by so 
many dialects that are not understood 
from one group to another, that in ef- 
fect they amount to different lan- 
guages. Werner’s Saturday Review 
article quotes one expert as saying that 
the English speaking population is 
over a billion. If this is true, then al- 
most half of the world’s people already 
speak English. Mario Pei (quoted by 
Werner) states that English is by far 
the most widespread of the world’s 
colonial languages. Of this we are cer- 
tain: the British Commonwealth of 
Nations includes or has included one- 
fourth of the world’s people, and their 
official language is English. In short, 
to be somewhat egotistic and take our- 
selves into account, as H. L. Mencken 
pointed out in The American Lan- 
guage, “English forges ahead . . . 
simply because it is already spoken by 
more than half the people in the world 


‘ 
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who may be said . . . to be worth know- 


ing 
The Spread of English 


Because of colonization and various 
other linguistic forces that have at one 
time or another had a strong influence 
on it, English has been derived from 
many languages and dialects. Thus, in 
its very origin, it has assimilated words 
that are like those of many other lan- 
guages. This peculiarity also makes it 
adaptable. That is, it can not only ab- 
sorb words from other languages 
readily but can also contribute words 
to them. The fact that English is flex- 
ible and versatile is indicated by its use 
for the indexing of periodical litera- 
ture. For example, The American In- 
stitute of Medicine’s International 
Digest, the Engineering Index, and 
Social Science Abstracts are printed 
only in English, although they cover 
periodical material from many differ- 
ent languages and are used interna- 
tionally. 

Another example of the adaptability 
of the language may be seen in a spe- 
cific foreign country, India. In 1952, 
Werner wrote, concerning the problem 
of making English a continuing lan- 
guage in India, “Our first task . . . is 
to get cheap American books there so 
that the Indians who can read English 
will go on reading it.” Recently, under 
the supervision of UNESCO, a new 
library was opened in Delhi. The book 
collection was in three languages: Eng- 
lish, Hindu, and Urdu. However, the 
most popular books in the library were 
the how-to-do-it books on carpentry, 
gardening, and cookery, and these were 
all written in English. 


Yes, English is a versatile language, 


from its use in how-to-do-it books to 
its use by diplomats and statesmen. At 
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the conference of Versailles after 
World War I neither President Wood- 
row Wilson nor Prime Minister Lloyd 
George spoke French, but Premier 
Clemenceau spoke English very well. 
Ever since that event the importance 
of English in diplomatic circles has in- 
creased. In the United Nations, English 
is one of the five official languages (the 
others are French, Chinese, Russian, 
and Spanish), but French and English 
are the two working languages. 

The fact that United Nations head- 
quarters are in the United States un- 
doubtedly helps spread the use of 
English. The Director-General of 
UNESCO is an American, Luther 
Evans, former librarian of the Library 
of Congress. Through UNESCO ar- 
rangements, many observers and tech- 
nologists come to this country from 
abroad, and each one probably takes 
back with him at least a little knowl- 
edge of English. The teacher and stu- 
dent exchange programs are another 
closely related means for the spread of 
the language, since travelers to and 
from America take the English lan- 
guage all over the world. 

The Fulbright Act recognizes the 
need for broader understanding among 
nations and provides for American 
scholars and teachers going to other 
countries, maintains foreign students 
at American universities abroad, and 
enables foreigners to travel, study, and 
teach in the United States. There are 
more than twenty-five nations partici- 
pating in the Fulbright program, in- 
cluding not only countries in Europe, 
but also Australia, South Africa, and 
Egypt. Of course, wherever our Ful- 
bright grantees go, they carry English 
with them. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation selects over 1,000 Americans 
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yearly for fellowships abroad and ar- 
ranges for visits of scholars, special- 
ists, civic leaders, and industrialists to 
other lands. This Institute, the Ful- 
bright program, and the United States 
Army and State Department make 
possible both the exchange of students 
and of teachers and librarians with 
other countries. Last year there were 
over 33,000 foreign college students in 
the United States. Of these students 
twenty percent listed language and lit- 
erature or other humanities areas as 
their chief field of study.” 

In addition to college students 
brought over by national agencies 
there are some 650 high school stud- 
dents who come upon invitation from 
local groups. One such group visited 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and its activities 
were reported in an article by Harold 
Stassen in American Magazine. An 
atticle in Time tells of a student from 
Germany, Gundolf Goethal, who came 
to Culver City, Colorado. He quickly 
learned not only to like the people but 
also to speak English with facility.* Yet 
another agency, The Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations, provides for the ex- 
change of students with Central and 
South American countries. Many 
young Latin Americans come here to 
attend college, and go back using our 
customs and our language. 

American universities and libraries 
in foreign countries also contribute to 
the language offensive abroad. Among 
these are the American Library in Paris 
and American Memorial Library in 
Berlin. Closely related to the work of 
these agencies in spreading English are 


*“Five Ways You Can Work for Peace,” 
American Magazine, CLXI (February 1956), 
106. 

*“You Made Me One of You,” Time, LXIV 
(July 26, 1954), 60. 
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the inter-library loan services, such as 
the Farmington Plan, through which 
libraries of the United States and some 
foreign nations make known their hold- 
ings, borrow from, and lend to each 
other. Finally, the American Library 
Association has cooperated with the 
United Nations as a non-governmental 
unit in planning and developing edu- 
cational and library facilities in cul- 
turally-substandard areas of the world. 

Perhaps one of the strongest factors 
in universalizing the English language 
in the last half century has been the 
presence of American and British 
armed forces in foreign lands. In the 
first World War, for example, more 
than 2,000,000 American troops were 
stationed overseas; in the second, about 
8,200,000; and in the Korean war, 
about 4,000,000. Of course, at the same 
time many British and Canadian troops 
were making their contribution. Nor 
has this important influence ceased, for 
in almost every part of the globe there 
is still either a unit of English-speaking 
soldiers or a military installation where 
English is used. 

Wherever American fighting men 
have gone, American entertainment has 
followed, often continuing to stay on 
(by popular demand) after the soldiers 
have gone. Last year the American 
Movie Producers Association reported 
that their films were seen by more 
people outside the United States than 
within it! We all recognize what great 
influence movie customs and language 
have on our own audiences. We can 
imagine, then, the even greater effect 
(admittedly not all to the good) they 
would have on foreign viewers. 


Use of English Abroad 


Now, what other evidence can we 
find that English actually is gaining in 
world-wide popularity? For one thing, 


— 
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many foreign countries carry on the 
greatest part of their business transac- 
tions in English. (Of course, this is be- 
cause English-speaking countries domi- 
nate world trade.) For instance, in 
Stockholm, Sweden, it was discovered 
that one-fourth of the total populace 
could use English and sixty-five percent 
of all foreign business was carried on 
in English. When a survey was taken 
among fifty-nine European public fig- 
ures (not English) to determine what 
language—living, dead, or artificial— 
they preferred for international com- 
munication, thirty of the fifty-nine 
voted for English, more than for all 
other languages combined. Mencken’s 
The American Language, the source 
for the facts cited here, also quotes 
other statistics and authorities to show 
that in countries all over Europe, Eng- 
lish is the most popular international 
language. 

In looking at other parts of the 
world for evidence, we find that the 
Union of South Africa yearbook re- 
ports that in towns and cities fifty-three 
percent of the European populace speak 
English all the time. In Asia it is sig- 
nificant that in the first national election 
held in the new republic of India, cam- 
paign posters printed in English were 
prominently displayed. It is also notable 
that Prime Minister Nehru speaks 
English to his all-Indian congress so 
that he will be understood by all, since 
the Indic dialects differ so greatly from 
one another that only English is satis- 
factory as a means of general com- 
munication. 

Duncan Aikman points out in a re- 
cent Collier’s article, “Go South Young 
Man,”* that language has now become 
only a minor hurdle in South American 
business relations with the United 


*CXXXVII (January 6, 1956), 57. 


States. The new frontier in South 
America is helping to spread the Eng- 
lish language there in much the same 
way that our western frontier did here 
after 1860. In the last ten years more 
than 100,000 have gone from the 
United States to make their homes in 
South America, while between seven 
and eight billion dollars from America 
are now at work in Latin American in- 
dustries. The effect of our dollars has 
often been proudly noted, but we have 
tended to overlook the fact that we 
have also sent 100,000 English lan- 
guage missionaries to work in our 
neighboring countries to the south. 
Finally, we look toward the East 
and quote a statement by a world 
traveler and reporter, Ernest K. Lind- . 
ley, in Newsweek: 


_In nearly all of Free Asia, English is the 
second language where it is not the first. It 
was the official language of the Bandung 
conference. It is the only language in which 
most Asian countries can communicate with 
each other, In many, including Indonesia, 
the study of English is now compulsory, 
beginning in junior high school. One specific 
result of this prevalence of English as the 
second language is that most Free Asian 
students who go abroad to study—as thou- 
sands want to do—prefer English speaking 
countries. Many of these young people will 
rise rapidly to positions of influence—in 
most Asian countries trained men and 
women are in very short supply. It would be 
shortsighted of us not to provide more op- 
portunities for them to study in the United 
States. 

I think every American will realize how 
valuable this second language factor is to 
the spread of American ideas and ideals. 
But just to emphasize its potential impor- 
tance, let’s imagine the situation were re- 
versed, Think what a staggering blow it 
would be if the second language of Free 
Asia were Russian.® 


That is certainly food for thought. 
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From High School Into College 


G. Robert Carlsen 


What is real preparation for college? From his experiences as 
study adviser to college freshmen and sophomores, the author con- 
cludes that success or failure in college lies in students’ habits in 
attacking problems and not in the specific content studied in high 
school. Mr. Carlsen is Associate Professor of English Education at 


the University of Texas. 


[* MEETINGS of English teachers in 
the United States, it is interesting to 
see how persistently the same questions 
are raised about the same problem 
areas. One of the most persistent of the 
questions concerns the preparation of 
students in the secondary schools for 
success in colleges and universities. I 
have been in meetings from Texas to 
Minnesota, from Los Angeles to Bos- 
ton, and sooner or later someone will 
say, “But the majority of our students 
go on to college. No matter what kind 
of program we should like to teach, we 
are restricted by what the colleges de- 
mand.” “My students and their parents 
demand that I prepare the students for 
college work.” “What can we do to in- 
sure our youngsters’ success when they 
get to the university? That is our num- 
ber one problem.” 

When high school English teachers 
refer to college preparation, they usu- 
ally mean a review of grammatical 
terminology, a review of rules of usage, 
punctuation, capitalization, and perhaps 
the writing of a research paper. A col- 
lege preparatory course usually consists 
of going over for the eighth or ninth 
time the same content that has not 
affected earlier the language habits of 


students. There is a feeling that now at 
last, since students know that college 
entrance is imminent, they will learn 
what they have previously refused to 
learn. 

A year ago, I had the interesting op- 
portunity of working with a group of 
thirty-five young men, freshmen or 
sophomores at our university, as a 
study adviser. I met with the group 
one evening a week, talked with them 
individually, and tried to analyze their 
problems. The experience led me to the 
conclusion that success or failure in 
college does not lie in the actual con- 
tent that students have learned in high 
school, but rather in their habits of 
attacking a problem. No matter how 
well they knew the noun and its sub- 
classifications, no matter how well they 
could fill out drills on the uses of the 
comma, no matter how automatically 
they could give “the reason” for capi- - 
talizing the names of steamships, no 
matter how accurately they knew the 
form that footnotes take, or the “‘cor- 
rect” form of outlining, my advisees 
were still not prepared for college prob- 
lems. Toward the end of my experience, 
I tried to classify some of the defici- 
encies of these boys that were serious 
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handicaps to their college success. Some 
of the most persistent were the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Fear of asking questions 


Most of the young men knew they 
were confused about areas of their 
work but were afraid to ask questions 
of those who could straighten them out. 
They were afraid to question profes- 
sors, either in class or out. Their par- 
ents, their high school teachers, and 
perhaps the professors themselves had 


given them a tremendous awe of their .. 


instructors. They always reacted as if 
the professors were an august body 
who were, as a great favor, permitting 
students to sit in their classes. The boys 
never realized that college professors 
are employees whose major respon- 
sibility is helping students. These young 
men hesitated to reveal their ignorance 
by asking questions in a class situation 
when they were puzzled by the concepts 
being presented or the assignment being 
made. Moreover, they felt abashed 
about seeking out an instructor during 
his posted office hours to ask for help. 
They were hesitant about asking ques- 
tions in the library, even though one 
full-time person sits at a desk with the 
sign “Information” printed on a card 
in front of her. Even asking questions 
of fellow housemates or contem- 
poraries seemed to be a major under- 
taking. Thus the poor student encoun- 
tering trouble in an individual course 
simply retired within himself and com- 
plained about how hard the university 
was, instead of setting out to seek aid 
from those who could help him. 

Can students be trained to ask ques- 
tions and not to fear rebuffs that oc- 
casionally come? I think they can, but 
it takes a consistent program of problem 
solving and individual projects through 
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junior and senior high school to do it. 
It takes some experiences in high school 
where teachers deliberately stage con- 
fusions for students and point out the 
student’s responsibility for getting in- 
formation clear in his own mind 
through the question process. 


2. Confusions in the library 


I found student after student in my 
group who admitted that he had wan- 
dered into the university library but 
had found it so overpowering and baf- 
fling that he had not been back. Strange 
libraries are baffling; there is no doubt 
of that. I had a feeling of reluctance 
and withdrawal recently when I wan- 
dered into the New York Public Li- 
brary. Just where does one turn to start 
to look for a small bit of information 
or for the help that one may want? 

The boys were surprised when I 
suggested they consult an encyclopedia 
to get an overview of a subject that 
confused them in their textbooks or 
courses. The atlas was practically an 
unknown volume to them and the 
Reader’s Guide was merely a title. They 
had not bothered to try to find where 
such aids were housed in the library 
because they did not know how useful 
such things might be to them. And yet 
every one of them had had hours of 
instruction in the use of the library and 
reference works during his high school 
years. 

What is wrong? From studying my 
own experiences with libraries and 
from talking with friends and these 
students, I arrived at some answers. 
The units in the use of the library that 
we offer as separate entities in high 
school courses tend to put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Too many details, di- 
vorced from real need, are thrown at 
the student. 
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One really learns to use a library 
when, in the normal course of life 
problems, he has need for it and is 
helped to use it. Thus faced with the 
necessity of finding out about children’s 
books in a hurry, I learned indelibly 
how to use the Children’s Catalog and 
where it is found in most libraries. No 
amount of abstract telling about it 
would have led to similar skill. If a 
student is to learn what a magnificent 
thing a library is, he has to be pitched 
into problem situations where the li- 
brary becomes his chief source of in- 
formation. The way to learn to use an 
atlas is to be absorbed in a project of 
map making, or of collecting vital sta- 
tistics, in which one discovers for him- 
self the significance of the atlas. This 
must be an ongoing process if college 
students are to find in their college li- 
brary an exciting storehouse of ma- 
terials useful to them, rather than a 


forbidding and baffling place that one 
avoids as much as possible. 


3. Inability to take notes 


If the library causes difficulties, note- 
taking causes more for the college stu- 
dent. The college tradition of lectures 
with a few discussions remains pretty 
much unchanged on American cam- 
puses. The student’s tools in such a 
situation are his trusty notebook and 
pencil. Learning becomes a matter pri- 
marily of recording and reviewing— 
attempting, of course, to understand in 
the process. Thus the ability to take 
notes is prerequisite for success in aca- 
demic pursuits. There are two major 
errors that students commit in taking 
notes. One kind of conscientious stu- 
dent attempts to transcribe everything 
the professor says exactly as he says 
it. Such a process is always impossible 
and leads to frustrations. Things are 
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missed, making notes meaningless when 
the student tries to reconstruct them 
later. The other type of student writes 
so little that his notes are also meaning- 
less. The successful student ultimately 
builds for himself a middle ground and 
some sort of simple plan by which he 
indicates the major and the minor 
points made in a lecture. It is not my 
intention here to write on the process 
of notetaking, but rather to point out 
that most students do not possess the 
skill and find themselves buffaloed in 
college work until they achieve it. How 
many failures every year could be 
saved by preparation in notetaking? 

High school methodology no longer 
depends on the same techniques as does 
college. I do not advocate that students 
be required to keep notebooks in every 
high school class. Perhaps practice in 
notetaking is going to have to come 
from an occasionally planned lecture, 
staged by the teacher in the high school 
class, and from taking notes on read- 
ing, on assembly programs, on televi- 
sion programs, and the like. 


4. Inability to state ideas for oneself 


Closely allied to difficulty in notetak- 
ing is the problem of the young men’s 
inability to rephrase ideas in their own 
words. Part of a student’s attempt to 
write out exactly what a professor says 
comes from his inability to rephrase an 
idea for himself. If one asks students 
to tell what a paragraph or section of 
a book says, often they simply cannot 
express the idea. Without some re- 
phrasing, certainly there is little or no 
assimilation and little real learning or 
understanding. Perhaps good drill in 
this skill is for the student to make up 
titles other than the author’s for a para- 
graph, a section, a chapter, a whole 
book. 
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5. Bafflement in using textbooks 

A serious problem is the failure of 
students to know how to use the re- 
sources of their textbooks. This was 
graphically demonstrated for me once 
when an English department con- 
structed an entrance test to see whether 
students could arrive at answers in- 
dependently of the teacher. Students 
were given a sentence and then told to 
make use of the textbook to find out 
whether the sentence was correctly or 
incorrectly punctuated. Nothing was a 
more insurmountable job for many stu- 
dents. Students do not know how to 
make use of the structural division of 
the book into sections, chapters, chap- 
ter divisions as a guide to understand- 
ing. They do not make use of the care- 
ful editorial devices to indicate the 
breakdown of the book into parts. They 
simply start to read and keep reading, 
omitting all bold print, italicized print, 
running heads, and the like. They are 
completely without awareness of the 
usefulness of the index as a study de- 
vice. Most of them do not quite know 
what to do with maps, graphs, illustra- 
tions in the content. For the most part 
they consider these simply as welcome 
breaks that shorten the amount of text 
material to be read in a given number 
of pages. More important perhaps is 
their inability to separate the important 
from the unimportant in the text ma- 
terials. They are inclined to read both 
the generalization and the illustration 
with equal weight. As a result the 
picture they get from a chapter in his- 
tory, for example, is a series of hap- 
penings, all unfolding before them in 
the same even twilight gleam, with no 
bright points and no dull ones. And yet 
these texts we so carefully select for 
our students are supposed to be tools. 
We have not done an adequate job in 
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showing boys and girls how to use the 
tool. 


6. Lack of fluency 


Finally, I discovered terrific inartic- 
ulateness in the writing of my stu- 
dents. Though the writing was filled 
with usage and punctuation mistakes, 
its major defect was lack of fluency. 
Therefore, it gave the impression of 
banality and stupidity. It was all pretty 
much of the level of “I went on a hunt- 
ing trip. I shot a deer. It was exciting. 
We came home.” All the correctness in 
the world could not help such ex- 
pression. Students are inclined to find 
little or nothing to say about their 
physics experiments, about their per- 
sonal experiences, about their reactions 
to literature, about their historical read- 
ings, about their sociology question- 
naires, Our over-concern with the ac- 
curacy of expression has been at the 
expense of fluency of expression. 

I am convinced that fluency can be 
developed, but it must be accomplished 
through long periods of writing and 
talking in a sympathetic atmosphere. 
Hughes Mearns describes the teaching 
process as one of “Taking the lid off” 
the student and letting him boil out. 
To develop fluency we have to take the 
lid off our students and let expression 
run rampant for a long, long time be- 
fore we start to confine and restrain it. 

Frequent experiences in “free writ- 
ing” I have found immensely rewarding 
with students. They are told that their 
minds are seldom if ever a complete 
blank. When a word is given, they are 
to write down whatever is in their 
minds at that moment and then to keep 
going, simply following their thoughts. 
The one stipulation is that they cannot 
stop writing until they are told to. They 
are not to bother with mechanics or 
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with logic. It is gratifying to both 
teachers and students to find how much 
they have to say and how interesting it 
usually is when they “take the lid off.” 
Later, they work through a free associa- 
tion process in which the teacher sug- 
gests the topic and they simply let their 
minds wander all around and about and 
over the subject, writing as they go. It 
is really this kind of fluency that is in- 
dispensable in writing an essay ex- 
amination question. The student who 
can freely let his mind explore a subject, 
writing as he goes, usually comes up 
with the fresh and original approach so 
highly valued by most college teachers. 

In short, what I found to be major 
deficiencies in my group of thirty young 
men might all be labeled as “How-to- 
Study Skills.” Students lacked the basic 
ability of recognizing a problem when 
it faced them, organizing it,and system- 
atically attacking it so that a solution 
was forthcoming. It was not a lack of 
factual knowledge (information of a 
grammatical nature, knowledge of a 
specific body of literature) that even 
remotely accounted for their difficulties. 

There is nothing new in my dis- 
covery. Factual knowledge is forgotten 
to an alarming degree within a short 
period after it is learned. But things 
like attitudes, methods of attacking 
problems, patterns of behavior—these 
outcomes of education are relatively 
permanent. It is salutary occasionally 
to think back to something one learned 
in childhood. At one time, I knew a 
great deal about kinds of ice skates, 
individual styles and individual makers. 
All of that is gone, as completely gone 
as if I had never “learned” it. But 
though I probably could not skate quite 
as well today as I could in my Min- 
nesota youth, I know that if I got on 
ice today I could still make the proper 
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motions with a relative degree of suc- 
cess. The skill of skating is never really 
gone, but the facts, the knowledge about 
it, are gone completely. The same thing 
is undeniably true about our teaching 
of language and literature. If we cram 
students with a review of the gram- 
matical shennanigans of our language 
and with memorized rules about usage, 
punctuation, and capitalization, it will 
not take. But if we work to develop a 
habit of attacking problems through 
the use of language, our teaching will 
remain permanent. 


The Program Needed 


What does all this mean in terms of 
the kind of program we offer to our 
college-bound boys and girls in our 
classes? As I see it, we must set up a 
program that challenges these young- 
sters with a series of projects in which 
they must use language in many forms 
to accomplish their results. They may 
set out to write a history of their com- 
munity, or of their school, if the com- 
munity is too large. In the process they 
are faced with all of the problem situa- 
tions in which I find these incoming 
freshmen ineffective. They will have to 
get used to asking questions. They will 
have to make use of the resources of 
out-of-the-way bits of information in 
the library; they will take notes; they 
will have to break the problem down 
into manageable parts to work on it; 
they will be filled with a subject about 
which to write and talk. In another unit 
they may start out on an “idea” 
centered study, through literature, of 
man’s perennial attempt to find satisfac- 
tion through varying kinds of experi- 
ences. Here their goal will demand in- 
quiry into many sources of information, 
both in the field of literature and also 
in the lives of people living in their 
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communities. They will experience and 
learn the problem-solving techniques 
that they now seem to lack. Such pro- 
grams have been described in so great 
detail in many articles of The English 
Journal as to need little elaboration. 

But the point is that this is the kind 
of program needed by all students, and 
increasingly it seems certain that there 
is little need for any sort of specialized 
“college preparatory” sections in mod- 
ern English programs. I am always 
amused and startled to read descriptions 
of programs tailored for the vocational 
student or for the slow learner or for 
children from the slums because most 
of these programs really are just sound 
programs in the language arts that 
should be offered to all children. I al- 
ways feel, after reading such a descrip- 
tion, that this is exactly the kind of pro- 
gram I wish I had gone through and 
that I wish my own children could be 
in today. It seems a pity that only the 
slow learner or the impoverished child 
gets the really sensible courses of study. 

“But,” Miss Jones in the front row 
of the audience at an English meeting 
will say, “can I be sure that they will 
succeed when they go up to the Uni- 
versity? I just wish you could hear 
what students say when they come 
back.” Increasingly we have evidence 
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that a problem-centered program will 
help them succeed. There is the evidence 
of the Eight-Year Study. There are 
studies such as that made by Rosemary 
Smith at the University of Colorado. 
She equated two groups of entering 
freshmen, one having come from a pro- 
gram of secondary education in which 
much stress had been placed on gram- 
mar and the mechanics of language, the 
other from programs that encouraged 
much spontaneous expression and little 
or no drills in mechanics and grammar. 
She found that the second group suc- 
ceeded better on every criteria that she 
chose for evaluation. They did better 
on their placement tests, their instruc- 
tors rated them consistently higher in 
the adequacy of their preparation, they 
received better grades at the end of 
their first semester of college work. 
Fewer of them failed. The differences 
were particularly startling with the 
average and below average student. 

So I say we are not going to ward off 
disappointments in college through col- 
lege preparatory courses specializing in 
a review of grammar. Failure in college 
is caused by other deficiences that can 
be dealt with best through programs 
that do not differ in kind from those 
we have already been recommending 
for the weaker compadres. 


The Junior Novels and How They Grew— [Continued from page 387] 


ations and shapes his characters to 
glorify his chosen profession. 

For a girl the future means marriage. 
Here again little attention has been 
given by the junior novel. Jessica 
Lyons has pioneered the field with two 
books dealing with some problems of 
the first years of married life, Bright 


Gold and Not For One Alone. Mary 
Stolz also often gives us revealing 
glimpses of young married couples, and 
her viewpoint in general is more mature 
than that of the average junior-novel- 
ist. All this is good but it falls short of 
what is needed, even though youth has 
been well served by the junior novel. 


—Off the Press 


The English Language Arts 
in the Secondary School 


An overview by ANGELA M. BROENING 


Skipper, and Blanche Trezevant. 


Dr. Broening is Associate Director of the Curriculum Commission, 
National Council of Teachers of English, and Chairman of the Produc- 
tion Committee for Volume III. Other members of the Committee are: 
Dorothea Fry, Laurence B. Goodrich, Lennox Grey, Helene W. Hart- 
ley, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Lou LaBrant, Mark Neville, Helen F. Olson, 
Marion C. Sheridan, and Dora V. Smith. Additional contributing 
authors to Volume III include: Virginia Alwin, Harold R. W. Benja- 
min, Dwight L. Burton, Luella B. Cook, Adelaide Cunningham, Law- 
rence K. Frank, Virginia Belle Lowers, Constance McCullough, 
Thomas C. Pollock, Robert C. Pooley, Francis Shoemaker, Dora S. 


The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School is now off the press. 
This is the third volume in the NCTE 
Curriculum Series published by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. It is the result 
of ten years of cooperative study by a 
special commission appointed by the 
Council for this purpose. 

The material presented in this vol- 
ume is a synthesis of the best thinking 
and practice in the teaching of English 
today. A profusion of photographs and 
examples of classroom situations from 
hundreds of master teachers brings to 
life the generalizations and principles 
set forth in the volume. 

The interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of language development, upon 
which this volume is based, offers a 
framework for the integration of the 
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four language arts with the total sec- 
ondary school program. 

The planning and writing of this 
volume are the work of a Production 
Committee of eleven named by the 
Commission. All members of this com- 
mittee were members of the committee 
which produced Volume I. As a result, 
Volume III has had full benefit of those 
earlier years of cooperative planning 
and discussions of the language arts 
curriculum in the entire range from 
nursery school through graduate study. 

The volume is presented under two 
major headings: Part I, The Ado- 
lescent and the World Today, and 
Part II, The Language Arts Pro- 
gram. Part I expresses the Commis- 
sion’s conviction that any curriculum 
in the language arts must be based upon 
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an understanding of the adolescent and 
the world in which he lives. It sets the 
stage for Part II, which offers specific 
guidance in curriculum development. 

The titles of the twelve chapters give 
a quick view of the contents: The 
World the Adolescent Faces; The 
Adolescent the Teacher Faces; De- 
signing the Program; Building In- 
structional Units; Meeting Youth’s 
Needs through Literature; Develop- 
ing Competence in Reading; De- 
veloping Competence in Speaking; 
Developing Competence in Listen- 
ing; Meeting Youth’s Needs through 
Writing; Developing Competence in 
Grammar, Usage, and Spelling; 
Making Communication Arts and 
Skills Reinforce Each Other; and 
Meeting College Entrance Require- 
ments. 

The World the Adolescent 
Faces sets forth the promise of to- 
day’s world, its demand for increased 
intellectual power, the need for ability 
to communicate, the effect of speed, the 
tensions caused by submergence of the 
individual, the impact of conflicting 
purposes and traditions, and the func- 
tions of the language arts in today’s 
world. 

The Adolescent the Teacher 
Faces assists the teacher in under- 
standing the flesh and blood individuals 
within his classes. This chapter outlines 
the mental, physical, emotional, and 
linguistic characteristics of twelve- to 
eighteen-year olds. A thirty-two-page 
picture story of teen-agers in and out 
of school reveals their interests, rela- 
tionships with each other, and responses 
to the total curriculum offerings in their 
school. This chapter also includes an 
annotated list of books that show teen- 
agers through the eyes of highly crea- 
tive writers and a selected bibliography 
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of educational books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets that report the findings of 
research concerning adolescence. 

Designing the Program discusses 
all phases of curriculum development. 
Preliminary steps include sensing the 
need for change and recognizing the 
worth of the individual teacher. Illus- 
trations are given of how to involve all 
persons concerned with the program. , 
Examples are discussed of the way 
curriculum work has been organized by 
individual teachers, by individual 
schools, and by school systems at the 
city, county, and state levels. The part 
played by teacher organizations is also 
cited. 

Building Instructional Units il- 
lustrates how learning is motivated and 
enriched through the unit method of 
instruction. A resource unit is analyzed 
to show how the unit was selected, how 
cooperative plans were made and 
carried out, and how the four language 
arts were interrelated in the develop- 
ment of skills and appreciations. 
Through this analysis, the values of 
unit teaching are identified and ways 
of attacking the problems in unit teach- 
ing are described. 

Meeting Youth’s Needs through 
Literature envisions literature as an 
experience in discovery and as an im- 
portant means through which young 
people can gain insight into how to 
meet their needs. Descriptions are given 
of ways of teaching literature which 
emphasize the importance of individual 
choice and provide guidance in the full 
range of literary types. Attention is also 
focused on the use of periodicals, films, 
recordings, and school and public li- 
brary resources. Searching questions 
are asked for the teacher’s self-ap- 
praisal of his literature units. 

Developing Competence in Read- 
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ing is rich in suggestions to teachers 
of all subject fields. The discussion of 
reading as an all-school responsibility 
gives assistance with each of the 
strands of a developmental reading pro- 
gram. The special province of the Eng- 
lish teacher in teaching how to read 
literature is outlined. Remedial reading 
in the classroom is analyzed. Ways the 
teacher may identify individuals who 
need clinical help are described. 

Developing Competence in Speak- 
ing sets forth the importance of com- 
petence in speech, and details activi- 
ties for developing this competence. 
The speech arts are described in relation 
to radio, television, stage, and screen 
and to the teaching of literature. Cri- 
teria for a sound speech program are 
outlined. 

Developing Competence in Lis- 
tening reveals the impact of radio and 
television on the listening habits and 
attitudes of youth. Research findings 
are cited to support the emphasis on 
listening as a total school problem. The 
essentials of a developmental program 
are described. Classroom-tested sugges- 
tions are given for training in listening 
as a study procedure and as an aesthetic 
experience. Criteria for evaluating a 
developmental program are listed. Evi- 
dence is presented to show that a 
teacher’s satisfaction in teaching is in- 
creased through improvement in his 
students’ listening skills. 

Meeting Youth’s Needs through 
Writing discusses the kinds of writ- 
ing skills young people need in order to 
meet their life purposes. Through a 
wealth of illustrative materials, guid- 
ance is given in how to teach and to 
evaluate personal writing, the formula- 
tion of opinion, the presentation of 
facts, letter writing, and service writ- 
ing. Attention is given to the impor- 
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tance of words, the development of 
skills, and the provision for individual 
differences in writing. The teacher is 
helped to solve his problems in reading 
and grading student writing. 

Developing Competence in Gram- 
mar, Usage, and Spelling takes a 
fresh look at perennial problems. Part 
I, Grammar and Usage, discusses 
what grammar is and what it is not. 
The importance of teaching the facts 
of American English is stressed. Basic 
considerations in developing a program 
in grammar are enumerated. Elements 
requiring instruction are described. 
Problems of teaching methods are clari- 
fied. Part II, Spelling, analyzes com- 
mon attitudes toward spelling, the func- 
tions of the spelling program, the selec- 
tion of words to be taught, the need for 
a method of attack on new words, diag- 
nosis and overcoming of difficulties, 
and the importance of a positive ap- 
proach to vocabulary building. A sum- 
mary serves as a quick review of basic 
points useful to teachers in checking 
their program. 

Making Communication Arts and 
Skills Reinforce Each Other cites 
experiences in the use of symbols in 
reading and writing and in the related 
graphic and speech arts in many schools 
throughout the country. Detailed ac- 
counts are given of teachers’ use of pic- 
tures, films, painting and sketching, 
advertising art, viewing and listening 
to television programs, and listening to 
records and radio. Representative pro- 
grams include book fairs, communica- 
tion arts in an integrated program of 
English and history, a community 
study, a symbol-centered program, and 
a high school humanities program. 
Problems in multiple reinforcements 
are identified, and suggestions outlined 
for solving them. 
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Meeting College Entrance Re- 
quirements traces recent changes in 
emphasis from specific ground to be 
covered to the development of mature 
powers of thinking and expression 
through constant use of language in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing in purposeful situations under ex- 
pert direction. The chapter brings the 
teacher up to date on what colleges ac- 
tually expect of high school graduates 
and presents promising local practices 
in bridging the gap between secondary 
schools and colleges. A detailed discus- 
sion of the nature of admissions ex- 
aminations confirms the fact that what 
is good preparation for college is 
equally good for life outside the school. 

Like the other volumes in the NCTE 
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Curriculum Series, The English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary School is 
recommended for its qualities of sug- 
gestion rather than of prescription. It 
should provide a framework of philos- 
ophy and a source of practical ideas to 
which the teacher may turn as he de- 
velops creatively with his students a 
functional program of rich and varied 
experiences through and with language. 

Members of the Council may order 
their copies at a special discount from 
the NCTE Office, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Nonmem- 
bers may order from the publisher, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 35 
West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y., 
at $4.00 list price. 


CHRONICLE 


The day was a story. Starting with the dew 
And surprises of fire, the long delineating light 
Spread like fragile irony over the yawning trees. 


And then the tale took hold. 

Humming with heat, the humped hills 

Hung on every word, the wind spinning the yarn, 
Climbing to the noon climax. 


Pathos ran in the afternoon shadows, 
Those purple puddles of grief, 
Surmising a tragic end 

For the protagonist sun. 


The day was a story... open for us to read 
Again and again with empathy, 

With twilight connotations 

And blue tangents of thought 

Darting from the circles of memory 

At the mind’s end. 


Who can say indifferently, I have read these words before? 
Who does not cry, seeing the red grave in the clouds? 


Harold Zlotnik 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ome 
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"WHY DON'T YOU ASK THE OCEAN?" 


What follows is a memory portrait of 
an unusual child whom [ met while teach- 
ing at P. S. 62, Intermediate, in New 
York. This school for early adolescents 
was limited to the seventh and eight year 
grades and became a pioneer model for 
the junior high schools organized later. 

It was after school hours. My room was 
strangely peaceful after the give-and-take 
of the day’s recitations. I was intent on 
rating an exercise in paragraph writing 
done by one of my classes when the door 
‘was flung violently open and a fellow 
teacher of English, Miss Carter, entered. 
She was in a state of livewire anger. Be- 
hind her trailed a girl of about thirteen, 
obviously defiant. Her head was cocked 
to one side and her eyes, slightly out of 
focus, darted anything but sweet reason- 
ableness. 

Miss C. burst into a tirade. “This child,” 
she shouted, “is impossible. Take a good 
look at her.” —I could not help doing so— 
“She uses her hair as a pen wiper. She 
pays no attention in class but keeps 
scribbling goodness knows what!” Miss C. 


laughed scornfully. “Writes jingles, I 


believe.” 

“Poems,” corrected the child. 

“See how impudent she is. Thinks she’s 
a second Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Showed 
me something she says she composed. She 
lies.” Miss C. handed me a sheet with 
writing on it. 

“T am not lying,” the child contradicted. 


Miss Carter continued. “I came to you 
because you are interested in poetry. 
Could you find out who really wrote this?” 

There was no use continuing the con- 
versation in an atmosphere of hostility. 
I glanced at the paper Miss Carter gave 
me and promised to report on it as soon 
as I could. She thanked me and left 
hurriedly. 

I turned to the child. “May I take this 
poem home with me?” 

“Certainly,” she said. “I am surprised 
you ask, You teachers do as you please.” 

“This is your property,” I insisted, “and 
I am asking you.” 

She gave me the crooked little unbe- 
lieving smile I was to know so well later. 
Her surprise was patent. 

“At least you are polite,” she conceded. 
“Take it and read it. I, Lily Silver, wrote 
it. See, ‘Coney Island Beach’ by Lily Sil- 
ver.” As an afterthought, “Not by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox.” 

I smiled. “Ella Wheeler Wilcox is not 
the last word in poetry,” I ventured. 

Lily brightened. “I like Alfred Noyes 
much better,” she confided. 

It was my turn to be surprised. Noyes 
was a name I hardly expected the child 
to mention. Early in the second decade of 
the twentieth century Alfred Noyes’ repu- 
tation as a poet was growing. His read- _ 
ings before American audiences had just 
popularized his “Highwayman” and “Bar- : 
rel Organ.” 
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At home, much puzzled, I read and re- 
read “Coney Island Beach.” In concept 
and in diction as well as in compelling 
rhythm this seemed like the work of a 
mature person. I could understand her 
teacher’s skepticism. The allusion to 
Noyes I wrote off as: possible hearsay, a 
quirk of memory in a bright child. The 
fact remained that here was a meaningful 
and authentic poem. Who wrote it? 

The next day I told Miss C. that I 
needed more time to continue my investi- 
gation. Plagiarism, I pointed out, is a rep- 
rehensible offense but in children it is 
often motivated by a desire to shine be- 
yond their own powers. Superior learners, 
so-called bright children, who get high 
marks have their satisfaction daily. Their 
victories consist of grasping quickly logi- 
cal relationships in subject matter; also, 
on a lower level, of repeating glibly what 
the textbook has given them. Talented 
children, on the other hand, the “gifted,” 
must create in the medium that they have 
chosen, be it in words, paint, clay, or 
music. This latter process taxes surface 
talent mightily. Temptation is powerful. 
Lily’s case demanded careful, sympathetic 
attention. 

“If Lily is talented,” scoffed Miss Car- 
ter, “give me ordinary children in my 
classes, children who comb their hair, 
wash behind their ears and speak re- 
spectfully.” 

“These are more amenable,” I ad- 
mitted, “but we teachers can do so much 
for the odd, unhappy, gi:ted ones, if we 
really get to know them and can guide 
them to understand themselves.” 

My interview with Lily after school 
hours started tentatively. The child sensed 
that I was not yet convinced. I was asking 
too many questions. 

“Lily,” I said, “I like this poem. It 
makes the Coney Island beach vivid for 
me. The picture of the tired, young mother 
and her sick child is striking.” 

“They live on the top floor back in our 
building,” said Lily. “The mother works 
all week but on Sundays she takes little 
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Danny to the beach.” 

So far, so good, I thought. I asked the 
meaning of words in the poem like “tidal,” 
“aureoled,” “debris,” and “fantasy.” In 
each case her explanations fitted the con- 
text but the child answered apathetically 
as if she were disappointed in me. 

“Lily,” I said, “I should like you to try 
an exercise. Take a title, ‘The Iron City,’ 
and make a start, just a start on a poem. 
Use your imagination.” 

She did not resist. On the contrary she 
took the sheet of paper I gave her, seated 
herself in the rear of the room, and be- 
came quickly absorbed in her task. 

After about twenty minutes I called 
her. “Lily,” I assured her, “I don’t ex- 
pect anything finished. I just want to see 
the opening lines.” 

Although the influence of Noyes was 
apparent, Lily’s hasty effort definitely sug- 
gested the cruelty of the city, its high 
towers, its suffering and its dreams. 

The child had convinced me but I felt 
impelled to ask a last question. 

“Where do you get your ideas, Lily?” 

She looked at me pityingly and gave me 
an answer I have never forgotten. 

“Why don’t you ask the ocean where it 
gets its waves?” she counter-queried, 

“Lily,” I congratulated, “you wrote 
‘Coney Island Beach.’ I shall try to 
straighten out your case with your teacher 
but you must help me. Don’t use your 
hair as a pen wiper and pay attention in 
class. I am taking you in as a member of 
my Writers Circle. From now on like the 
others you will be doing plenty of work 
for me to look at and criticize. Our aim 
is to keep improving.” 

That spring on a beautiful day in May 
I took the boys and girls of my club on 
an excursion up the Hudson River. It was 
a gala adventure for all of us and spirits 
were high. The discussion at one point 
turned to favorite poems and Lily an- 
nounced that she had memorized all of 
the “Barrel Organ” because she liked it 
so much. She was immediately challenged 
by her clubmates to recite it. As the 
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steamer in the brilliant morning sunshine 
made its way up the majestic river, Lily 
before a hushed audience chanted the 
poem. I can still hear her eager voice vi- 
brating with the tonal music of “Come 
down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, 
in lilac time, Come down to Kew in lilac 
time, it isn’t far from London.” 

There is a magic moment known to ded- 
icated teachers when a child can be helped 
to solve even the most serious personal 
problems. It does require on the teacher’s 
part not only understanding mellowed by 
sympathy but also often an unusual 
amount of time for the follow-up. Lily 
won status in the school when her first 
verses began appearing in the school 
paper. Her appearance and her behavior 
also improved, although her reactions, es- 
pecially when indignant, remained unpre- 
dictable. Her life subsequently followed 
a normal pattern of marriage and family. 
Poetry continued to be her delightful 
avocation, a token of fulfillment and 
triumph over frustration. 


—Elias Lieberman 
New York City 


Try Paragraph Writing 


The everyday, down-to-earth, practical 
role of the English teacher of pupils from 
the ninth through the twelfth grades can, 
in this present day culture of ours, become 
a bewildering one. Ann Lindberg in her 
recent Gift from the Sea says: 


The problem is . . . how to remain whole 
in the midst of the distractions of life... . 
There is no easy answer, no complete an- 
swer ... one answer, and perhaps a first 
step, is in simplification of life, in cutting 
out some of the distractions, 


This is the chief problem facing the 
teacher of composition, and he gets little 
help from many present day textbooks, 
filled as they are with a multiplicity of 
activities. He will do well to reject many 
of these and simplify his objectives, 
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focusing upon doing a few things well. 

From every direction the boys and girls 
hear the catch words, the constant repeti- 
tion, the clichés of advertising; the snap 
judgments, the idle chatter of the disc 
jockey; the trite and sentimental stories 
of newspaper and comics. Our chief 
function, then, as teachers of composition 
is to raise the level of our pupils’ interests 
and in so doing lead them to greater ac- 
curacy in observation, greater depth of 
perception, and to the development of a 
self-critical attitude that will result in their 
having firmer convictions. This is no 
small job that faces the teacher of compo- 
sition. 

During the dismal thirties and forties 
when the English teachers in our school 
were feeling frustrated by our teaching 
loads of five classes of forty-five each, we 
were invited by the English Department 
of the University of Michigan to engage 
upon a cooperative study of procedures 
best designed to prepare the young writer 
for college or business. Happily for us 
teachers we found that we had been use- 
lessly overburdened, that we need not have 
our pupils write such long compositions 
nor so many. By concentrating on one 
short unit, the paragraph, we were de- 
lighted to observe the growth of our. 
students. They made definite improvement 
in arranging ideas logically, in gaining 
control through using good transitions, 
good topic and clincher sentences. They 
became aware of the importance of good 
supporting details, casting aside generali- 
ties and dealing in concrete images. And 
finally we could see general gain in 
mechanics once we were concentrating on 
the quality of a small unit of writing. 

The English teacher must always strug- 
gle to avoid being overburdened. We can- 
not, however, wait for that hoped for 
future day when our classes are to be 
small. Before us are these children to be 
taught today, and we must lead them to 
see that they have attainable goals to 
achieve. Furthermore, it is foolish to think 
that boys and girls cannot write convinc- 
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ingly of their interests and convictions 
within the span of a paragraph, but all 
pupils must be stimulated to think within, 
of course, the areas of their experiences. 
(Too often, I fear, we are guilty of seiz- 
ing upon a list of composition topics from 
a textbook instead of searching for a 
timely topic close to the pupils’ immediate 
interests.) Also, although most expository 
paragraphs contain descriptive and narra- 
tive details, it is important, if we are to 
train our pupils in orderly thinking, to 
keep to the expository framework of topic 
sentence containing the point of view, 
good supporting details, good transitions, 
and effective clincher sentences. 

Now I have said concentrating on the 
paragraph. In the tenth grade the pupils 
eventually move on to handling two-phase 
ideas requiring outlines to insure proper 
control of two-fold ideas and orderly ar- 
rangement of details. In the eleventh 
grade they eventually write three-para- 
graph compositions (using outlines). And 
finally, in the twelfth, they conclude their 
work in composition by writing fairly 


simple research papers of 1500 words, 


with outlines and footnotes. 

It is a common experience to have our 
pupils protest that they haven’t a thing 
to write about. Novelty in subject we do 
not seek, for we do not want our children 
to write about the trivial or the sensa- 
tional. Without training, however, their 
paragraphs will contain dull accounts 
merely cataloguing incidents such as in 
“A Trip to the Country” or sensational 
stories of fights, fires, and accidents. 

Solomon stated back in Biblical days, 
“There is no new thing under the sun.” 
This is certainly true of the universal 
subjects high school students show interest 
in. The ninth and tenth grade pupils, for 
instance, are still interested in subjects re- 
lated to their homes: their family, their 
admiration for certain persons, their 
prized possessions. Whatever subject a 
class chooses, it is well for the teacher 
to concentrate on one general area for the 
entire class, each pupil choosing his spe- 
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cific point of view after spirited group 
discussion, perhaps in jury-panel fashion. 

Good subjects often arise from the 
pupils’ reading of stories, novels, and 
biographies. As an example, from their 
reading and their own life experiences, 
they become aware that everyone grows 
through overcoming obstacles large and 
small. From group discussion we try to 
lead pupils to interpret human experience 
with greater depth of insight. Out of this 
will emerge common personal problems 
boys and girls of their age need to solve, 
and finally each one will discover his own 
subjective point of view for a paragraph. 


The Paragraph Project 


We spend a week in the ninth and tenth 
grades on such a composition project, 
devoting a day or two to spirited discus- 
sion and presenting a model paragraph 
for criticism. Each pupil brings in his 
topic sentence stating his point of view, 
and he works on the wording of this im- 
portant sentence until it serves his pur- 
pose of arousing interest in his subject 
and controlling the ideas in his paragraph. 
In addition he lists his four to six sup- 
porting details which he arranges in the 
best possible order. Some volunteer to put 
their sentences and details on the board 
for the criticism of the class, for in our 
task of encouraging the choice of signifi- 
cant details, we hope to develop self- 
critical attitudes. The teacher, then, moves 
about the class, praising this, suggesting 
that, and encouraging careful revision. 

Now, once each pupil has found his sub- 
ject and his point of view and has done his 
thinking by collecting and arranging his 
ideas, he has something definite to say. We 
now lead him to seek concrete words and 
images, rejecting the vague, the trivial, 
the dull generalities. Furthermore, we en- 
courage each one to exercise care in 
mechanics by testing his sentences for 
structure, punctuation, and for correct 
spelling. To this end we find it useful to 
set up definite standards for self-appraisal, 
whether the pupil is presenting his para- 
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graph orally or writing it: 


. Have I chosen a fresh point of view? 
. Have I selected four to six supporting 
details? 
. Have I used good transitions? 
. Have I an effective clincher sentence? 
. Have I substituted concrete words for 
vague ones? 
. Have I tested my sentences? 
a. to gain variety 
b. to avoid stringy constructions 
c. to avoid fragments 
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With lively materials to work with, 
arranging the supporting details into an 
outline (a working plan) comes naturally, 
for the class can see the advantage of 
thinking through the subject before begin- 
ning to write. The more formal aspects of 
refining their controlling theme sentences, 
of artfully working out topic sentences, of 
devising good transitions become tangible 
and attainable problems. 

The third day the pupil brings his 
rough copy to class, asking help in any 
phase of his writing problem. As the 
teacher moves about the room he sees 
much to praise, much to suggest. Since he 
is stressing quality of writing, he is en- 
couraging the pupils to exercise care in 
avoiding mistakes. Thus, when on the 
fourth day the finished paragraphs, care- 
fully written in ink, are handed in they 
represent the best efforts of the pupils, 
and these the teacher eagerly reads to see 
how well each has succeeded. 


Correcting Papers 


Now a word about the correction of 
papers. I sometimes hear teachers advocat- 
ing much writing and little or no correc- 
tion of what their pupils write, or even 
having pupils correct each other’s papers. 
I am sure that we are not going to pro- 
mote growth in either the power of the 
pupils to think or write without reading 
their compositions, for pupils grow 


through the cheerful guidance of capable 
teachers who have a clear vision of their 
challenging problem. We shall read our 
pupils’ compositions, first to discover if 
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they had something significant to say and 
then to point out definite ways of im- 
proving arrangement of details, of gain- 
ing concreteness, of correcting errors in 
mechanics. Finally, we may make a sum- 
mary sheet of the chief difficulties of the 
pupils. Then it is possible for the pupils 
to make their own individual correction 
sheets and keep these summaries on file 
for review. This becomes an actual teach- 
ing situation before the pupils launch 
upon their next unit of writing. 

By proceeding in this fashion from 
year to year, leading pupils to find sub- 
jects suited to their experiences and de- 
veloping abilities, we find that each suc- 
ceeding year they write more mature 
paragraphs and more mature longer 
papers necessitating outlines for planning 
orderly arrangement of ideas. (Teaching 
the expository framework need not be 
formal. Let the pupils have fun with the 
good subjects they have chosen. ) 

Thus, by ever aiming for quality of 
writing within a short span we are able to 
teach all the basic principles of good writ- 
ing without feeling hopelessly overworked 
and distracted. 


—Ruth M. Barns 
Cooley High School 
Detroit 


Literature Is for Lunatics 


In the midst of screaming headlines 
that blast the dangers of increasing de- 
linquency and the psychiatric problems of 
youth, in the sound and fury of the roars 
that greet the latest release of evidence of 
“blackboard jungles,” who can listen to 
the still, small voice of an English teacher 
who is suffering from an overdose of 
well-adjusted children? 

That is, of course, a rhetorical question. 
As a parent I know that it is music to 
the parental ears to hear that a child is 
“well-adjusted.” As a teacher I have sat 
through many an English meeting listen- 
ing to someone urge me to “educate for 
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family living,” to extract from the classics 
gems of wisdom on how to get along with 
one’s family, one’s friends, one’s neigh- 
bors. I have heard the horror in the voices 
of those who warn of children who avoid 
group activities, the dreamers who must 
certainly be headed for a bad case of frus- 
tration at the least and schizophrenia at 
the worst. I would not advocate rebellious 
children, nor would I attempt to minimize 
the problem of the emotionally disturbed 
or underprivileged child. Perhaps I am 
tired of the results of a kind of “do-it- 
yourself” psychiatry in the classroom. 

Let’s face it. Most of our classrooms 
are not the blackboard jungles, nor are 
they full of problem children, except in 
so far as all individuals are problems. In 
addition, these pupils have been, like all 
of us, subjected to “problem” plays on 
television, “problem” novels, movies, 
short stories—all of them grist for the 
meal of amateur psychological analysis. 
What harm that does to a math class 
would be difficult to say, but to an English 
class— ‘ 

Shelley, instead of the blithe spirit, be- 
comes the over-dramatic young man whose 
poetry is a reflection of his emotional im- 
maturity. Byron’s personal difficulties so 
far overshadow his poetry that a discus- 
sion of “She Walks In Beauty” sounds 
like a bad soap opera, and Browning’s in- 
sistence that “the best is yet to be” a poor 
attempt to compensate for lost youth and 
vigor. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese” inspire a dis- 
cussion of whether or not her illness was 
psychosomatic! 

I am certain that Hamlet and Macbeth 
point fine morals and that both main 
characters present delightful problems in 
psychology, but I would also like to feel 
that someone got the thrill of the play, 
the sharp impact of the dramatic poetry 
in addition to the analysis. Does anyone 
read poetry as poetry, or is it just back- 
ground music for the real issue—the poet’s 
inability to adjust? 

My well-adjusted class can discuss 
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Emily Dickinson and Hawthorne as re- 
cluses, frustrated individuals whose prob- 
lems would be better suited to an after- 
noon TV program than to lyric heart 
break or prose philosophy. These authors 
should have faced life, they believe, not 
retreated into a dream world. 

I do not dispute their common sense ; 
I can only deplore the world into which 
they retreat. I am certain that I have de- 
veloped what they would consider an un- 
realistic attitude. I find myself hoping 
there will be no note explaining the 
author’s background, no discussion of his 
foibles to tempt their probing. Beowulf 
and folk literature have become an oasis 
for me, for at least no one has attempted 
to explain Grendel in terms of life adjust- 
ment or frustrations! 

My pupils are the result of stressing 
the “why” and not the “what.” They are 
the practical non-dreamers who feel that 
a good game of tennis would have helped 
Shelley talk less about falling upon the 
thorns of life. They are certain our 
sweetest songs need not be our saddest 
if only we remember that optimism is 
healthy and more conducive to longevity. 
They will accept sentimentality, but hon- 
est sentiment frightens them. They feel 
there must be an answer, a solution, for 
all problems are capable of solution. One 
boy remarked that if English classes could 
be taught in a sane, reasonable way like 
mathematics, with no discussion, just 
problems and proof, he would really enjoy 
them! I must confess that the prospect 
sounded fascinating of proving in six 
steps, with appropriate rules, that Milton 
indeed justified the ways of God to man! 

I am perfectly aware that young people 
shy away from revealing their emotions, 
and I know that somewhere in one of my 
classes must sit an unadjusted dreamer 
who could, perhaps, dream an immortal 
line. I am aware, too, that it is impossible 
to separate an author’s writings from his 
environment, his disappointments, his 
hopes, from—all right—his problems! 
But I think that we have apologized for 
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teaching literature as literature. We have 
correlated it so thoroughly that we have 
lost the forest for the trees. We fear to 
weep until we know why we are sad, to 
laugh until we know why we must be 
amused. We have convinced our pupils 
that being different is being foolish and to 
reveal emotion is to admit failure. 

We do not want neurotics, certainly ; we 
hope that we can help people to live more 
wisely. We do not recommend the ex- 
cesses of emotional instability. To pre- 
tend, however, that literature is a panacea, 
a kind of patent medicine cure for dis- 
turbed personalities or a lesson in ethics 
seems to me to be arrogant. A man’s life 
influences his writings, but only if his 
writings outlast his generation does he 
have any claim to greatness. 

I am tired of substituting psycho- 
therapy for teaching literature. I am tired 
of being a case worker, pleading for mal- 
adjusted authors. 

Anyone know any maladjusted pupils 
who read for enjoyment? 


—Eileen B. Ditton 
West High School 
Auburn, New York 


Book Interview Day 


In The Teaching of High School Eng- 
lish> J. N. Hook has listed various 
methods that might be used to stimulate 
outside reading. I tried one of these sug- 
gestions in my classes last year. After my 
students had a given length of time in 
which to read a book of their choice with 
my approval, I had a book interview day. 
On this day the students either read or 
listened to the other interviews when it 
was not their turn. 

Each student started his own interview 
by telling what he had read, the author’s 
name, and by making any other comment 
he wished to. My part of the interview 
was to ask any appropriate question or 


* (Ronald Press, 1950), 86-88. 
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questions at the end of the comment. Then 
the students also asked questions. In gen- 
eral terms, the questions I asked were like 
these: Was the character true to life? 
What do you imagine the author’s purpose 
was when he wrote the book? Was the 
purpose accomplished? How does the 
book compare with the movie version of 
it? 

I consider the interview method suc- 
cessful for various reasons. The most 
dramatic evidence comes from the class- 
room. On interview day my students gave 
quite long beginning comments, answered 
my questions with enthusiasm and at some 
length, and also had questions ready to 
ask others about their books. 

I hasten to add that scheduling book 
interview days does not necessarily mean 
doing away with all other types of re- 
porting. When the occasion arises, the 
students’ reading can be brought into the 
class discussion. Students can be encour- 
aged to do such extra class work as the 
making of a bulletin board to illustrate a 
book, the giving of a panel discussion or 
skit with others who have read the same 
book, or even the writing of a book report 
of some sort. With this in mind, why not 
schedule a book interview day in your 
class? 


—Janice Girton 
White Pigeon, Michigan 


Oral English with a 
Purpose 


At the beginning of a unit in which 
A Tale of Two Cities was to be taught 
came the usual question from the teacher 
—“How can I possibly accomplish all 
that I should for this class of senior 
English students?” Oral work, which is 
unquestionably of great value, is often 
very difficult to work into a senior English 
course when the course is primarily 
college preparatory. Realizing that this 
important phase of the course had been 


sorely neglected, we discussed methods 
of having oral assignments without re- 
ducing the amount of time spent in the 
actual study of literature. 

Since conversational discussion can be 
an excellent source of motivation or in- 
centive in the interpretation of literature, 
senior students were eager to serve as 
discussion leaders for the study of the 
novel, In planning an approach to the 
discussion groups, it was decided that 
each student in class would be respon- 
sible for leading a class discussion over 
one chapter of the novel. A detailed study 
guide was given each student. The guide 
was divided into chapters, and for each 
chapter specific questions were given. 
Each day the student leaders were well 
prepared for and enthusiastic about lead- 
ing the discussion of the chapter which 
they had been assigned. Group participa- 
tion in the discussion was excellent. The 
instructor naturally listened carefully and 
supplemented the discussion when im- 
portant incidents were given too little 
attention or when style was being stressed. 

The students became so involved in 
their activity that they no longer thought 
of oral English as a report which one 
laboriously prepared and __ struggled 
through. 


Group Projects 


From this idea the students were 
prompt to take the initiative in suggesting 
panels or round-table discussions in 


which they enthusiastically discussed the 
historical novel and its development, the 
life of Charles Dickens, the French Revo- 
lution, and the manner in which A Tale 
of Two Cities reflects the lives of the 
people and the conditions under which 
they lived during this period of history. 
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With the reading and study of the 
novel, the students became interested in 
various devices and institutions men- 
tioned. Projects were planned and stu- 
dents worked in groups to build models 
of the Bastille, the resurrection men at 
work, the shoemaker’s scene, the guillo- 
tine, etc. Since our time for the study of 
the novel was limited, all projects were 
done outside of the classroom, but here 
again was a chance for oral discussion and 
progress reports in which project com- 
mittee members explained to the class 
what research had disclosed about a partic- 
ular method of capital punishment, a 
particular institution such as the prisons 
of the novel, etc. 

With a class of thirty-six high school 
seniors we had more than enough chap- 
ters for one chapter assignment for each 
individual. The remaining chapters were 
assigned on a request basis, Students had 
become so interested in the oral English 
aspect of the class, that it soon became 
evident there were too many volunteers! 

Thus we concluded a study of the novel 
with the feeling of great success in teach- 
ing oral English and making the student 
aware of the necessity of being able to 
express one’s self clearly and effectively. 
In addition we felt that the interpretation 
and understanding of the literature itself 
had been much greater than in previous 
years. 

Results of the final examination over 
the novel were sufficiently good to prove 
that the oral work had paid big dividends 
in arousing the student’s interest, holding 
his attention, and aiding in his under- 
standing of the selection under study. 

Eugene Powell 
Coordinator of English 
Hobbs, New Mexico 
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“ANYONE WHO TAKES ON THE 
responsibility for teaching his own lan- 
guage to a student has accepted a very 
responsible position and is under obliga- 
tion to carry out that responsibility de- 
spite criticism,” writes Lou LaBrant in 
the April issue of Education. The logical 
order for such instruction, the writer 
avers, is to begin by having students write 
and talk, then move from writing and talk- 
ing to the problems these processes in- 
volve: the order of words, the approved 
forms, the necessary punctuation and cap- 
italization. Such an approach is not only 
greatly simplified but is more economical. 

How answer those “who clamor for 
more grammar for grammar’s sake, and 
fondly believe the result will be clear ex- 
pression”? Explain clearly and firmly to 
those persons that you are teaching gram- 
mar, usage, and form, the language spe- 
cialist advises. Explain that “you are 
teaching this daily through disciplining the 
writing of your students . . . that language 
patterns are largely habit, and that you 
want to see those habits imbedded in the 
nervous systems of your students,” In es- 
sence, the teacher’s plea that teaching 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
grammar leaves no time for writing is to 
admit not only lack of understanding of 
how students really learn to use language 
but also to avoid responsibility for teach- 
ing it, says Dr. LaBrant. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
should encompass a five-fold activity, ac- 
cording to a British teacher who writes 
for his colleagues in the Spring issue of 
The Use of English. These “needs,” as 
he terms them, include “. . . as much at- 
tention to spoken English as possible ; the. 
cultivation of interest in English as a 
living language; the encouragement of 
reading for pleasure rather than the impo- 
sition of reading as a task; the develop- 
ment of initiative and the encouragement 
of taste.” The author, R. M. Towes, Head- 
master, Drapers Mills Primary School, 
Margate, considers how each need might 
be met. It is interesting to note the close 
parallel between these aims and those of 
language arts teachers in the United 
States. 


CHILDREN ACCEPT MORE READ- 
ily book recommendations of parents than 
those of teachers and librarians, writes 
Nancy Larrick, education director of 
Random House. Yet the parents whom 
she and her staff interviewed “seemed to 
be groping for help in making book rec- 
ommendations.” The survey, made short- 
ly before Mr. Flesch hit the headlines, 
reveals that 63.6 per cent of the parents 
interviewed felt that their children were 
making excellent to good progress in read- 
ing, while only 8.3 per cent felt progress 
was poor. Many parents felt handicapped 
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by the dictum of some teachers: “Hands 
off reading—leave that to us.” In the ab- 
sence of parent understanding of how 
reading is taught at school and the lack of 
guidance from teachers, the question par- 
ents frequently asked was: “What books 
should I recommend to my child?” In none 
of the cases had the interviewees received 
reviews or reading lists of children’s books 
from the school or public library. 
Published in the May issue of Educa- 
tion, the report’s implications are echoed 
in the title, “Let’s Enlist the Parents.” 


TWELFTH GRADE ENGLISH IS 
one of several subjects being taught ex- 
perimentally by television in two high 
schools in Hagerstown, Maryland, this 
year. A two-way audio hookup permits 
questions to be asked by pupils. Classes 
are monitored by a part-time employee 
who is responsible for discipline and 
guiding the exchange between pupils and 
the televised instructor. The experiment, 
according to Education Summary, August 
5, 1956, is being backed by the General 
Electric Company and the Ford Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Present 
plans are to extend TV coverage to the 
entire county school system within two 
years so that 20,000 pupils in forty-seven 
elementary and secondary schools will re- 
ceive instruction by closed-circuit equip- 
ment. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
have recently been making vigorous ef- 
forts to improve the reading efficiency of 
their students, concludes William S. Gray 
in a “Summary of Reading Investigations, 
July 1, 1954, to Tune 30, 1955.” A total 
of ninety-one investigations and sum- 
mary studies are reviewed and annotated 
by Dr. Gray in his article published in the 
Journal of Educational Research, Febru- 
ary 1956. Among the findings and conclu- 
sions he reports are these: (1) “signifi- 
cant improvement can be made in reading 
comprehension and vocabulary when ap- 
propriate emphasis is given to growth in 
and through reading” ; (2) pupils’ reading 
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reflected a strong interest in moral and 
ethical values; (3) the most persistent 
area of reading interest was science; (4) 
adult students who took a “book course” 
surpassed by fifty words a minute the 
reading rate of students trained in a 
course emphasizing mechanical devices 
and films; (5) the main obstacles to good 
poetic judgment were found to be “pre- 
conceived ideas, attitudes, senti- 
ments”; (6) “inability to discriminate the 
phonic elements in words was not closely 
related to reading retardation in the inter- 
mediate grades and high school.” 


“.,.1 THINK WE ARE INCLINED 
often to underestimate and hence insult 
the intelligence of the general pupil,” de- 
clares Evelyn M. Copeland in describing 
an extensive reading project for eleventh 
grade pupils. “. . . I do believe that these 
youngsters will read if they are enticed 
into it and that having some choice in their 
selection of books is one of the entice- 
ments.” In The English Leaflet, June 
1956, Miss Copeland tells how she spent 
$100 of school funds for paperbound 
books dealing with four areas: the Ameri- 
can scene, biography, stories of other 
countries, and the sea. Six or eight differ- 
ent titles within each group were selected. 
Titles ranged from easy to mature (for 
example, The Babe Ruth Story to Ralph, 
Bunche, Fighter for Peace). Then she 
ordered six or eight copies of each title. 
After the books arrived, she introduced 
books pertaining to one theme or subject. 
For example, students were given inter- 
esting bits of information about stories of 
other lands and then started reading books 
on this theme during the class hour. After 
pupils had chosen books to read, they were 
told to: (1) look for people who did not 
agree on a problem and to take sides with 
one or the other; (2) be prepared to de- 
scribe some custom or characteristic of the 
country that differed from what the pupil 
knew. Finally, after pupils had finished 
reading their books, those who had read 
the same title met together to share their 
reactions to the book. Miss Copeland con- 
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cludes: “The questions and means of 
reporting vary from unit to unit and time 
to time, but nothing yet has been more 
successful in getting pupils to do extra 
reading than the group reporting.” 


EXTREMELY READABLE BRO- 
chures explaining to parents how their 
children learn language and reading skills 
have been prepared by two large city 
school systems. Reading in the Chicago 
Public Schools is a twelve-page booklet 
which tells how pupils are taught reading 
from the kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. It reminds parents why pupils learn 
to read; then it discusses reading readi- 
ness, the first steps in learning to read, 
growth in independent reading, and the 
development of reading interests and 
tastes. Specific aims for various school 
levels are outlined. Ways in which parents 
can help to improve their children’s read- 
ing are suggested at the end of the booklet. 
A more comprehensive discussion of the 
teaching of English is provided parents 
and other citizens in How Indianapolis 
Children Learn—To Read, To Write, To 
Speak, and To Listen. Included in the con- 
tents are concise explanations of the im- 
portance of language arts, the influence 
of child growth on learning, and the skills 
learned at various school levels. “How can 
we tell that our children are learning?” 
and “How can parents help?” are two 
questions which are answered in this bro- 
chure. On the last few pages are discus- 
sion questions for PTA meetings and 
teacher-parent conferences. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH DEFI- 
nitely want an essay test of writing in- 
cluded in the College Board testing pro- 
gram according to a recent study made by 
the Educational Testing Service. Some 
teachers stated that they felt that the teach- 
ing of writing is adversely affected by the 
use of objective rather than essay tests of 
writing ability. Returns provided by the 
180 English teachers indicated that pupils 
were doing slightly more writing than they 
did ten years ago. However, because of 
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heavy teaching loads, about one-quarter 

of the schools were requiring less com- 

position work. On the other hand schools 

preparing larger numbers of pupils for 
college were giving more practice in writ- © 
ing than before. About a third of the 

schools were in this group. The writing of 

many short paragraphs instead of long 

themes was frequently cited as a means 

of improving pupils’ composition ability, 

according to the report, “Essay Tests of 

Writing,” ETS Developments, March 

1956. 


WHAT DOES A HIGH SCHOOL 
English teacher do? What does she teach? 
How heavy is her class load? What co- 
curricular activities does she supervise? 
Answers to these and a score of other 
questions were found by Dr. Ingrid M. 
Strom in a study, “Teaching Load of 
Teachers of English in Indiana.” In Indi- 
ana the average teacher has five classes 
daily, three or four of them being Eng- 
lish. Much of her time is spent with co- 
curricular activities: clubs, plays, speech 
contests, publications, study halls, and 
home rooms. 

Dr. Strom reports that “The average 
teacher of English is given a free period 
daily. She spends a median number of 3.6 
hours weekly in school activities taking 
place after school. In preparation for her 
classes, she spends 4.6 hours weekly when 
she teaches integrated English classes, 5.0 
hours weekly when she teaches literature 
classes, and 3.8 hours when she has com- 
position courses.” Over nine hours are 
spent each week on clerical duties and the 
reading of examinations, exercises, and 
themes. Of the 446 English teachers who 
participated in Dr. Strom’s study, sixty- 
five percent had a college major in Eng- 
lish while thirty percent had only a minor 
in English. The median annual salary of 
high school English teachers in Indiana 
was $4,279. 

The sixty-two page bulletin describing 
Dr. Strom’s study was published as the 
May 1956 Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University. 
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IN THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
sary of George Bernard Shaw’s birth, his 
fame and popularity have risen to unex- 
pected intensity in both England and 
America. Since Shaw’s death, seven of his 
plays have been revived in London alone; 
and a musical comedy based on Pygmalion 
is a continuing success in New York. Ina 
talk entitled “G.B.S. in the Theatre” (The 
Listener, July 12), St. John Ervine takes 
the occasion to show again that the crea- 
tive person’s faith in himself must sur- 
mount the most profound discouragement. 
In his early forties Shaw was admonished 
by his best friend, William Archer, to 
give up playwriting. Another critic caus- 
tically admitted in 1899 that with much 
diligence Shaw might be able “to turn out 
a play in the minor manner of some of our 
professional dramatists.” In such extreme 
derogation, Mr. Ervine reminds us, other 
great dramatists were in Shaw’s company. 
Ibsen was similiarly disparaged as a young 
man by the leading critics of Copenhagen, 
and Chekhov was almost driven to suicide 
by the ridicule heaped upon him in Mos- 
cow. In the first nine years of his writing 
life, Shaw earned six pounds; yet he died 
with an estate of 600,000 pounds. 

Mr. Ervine admires Shaw for his de- 
termination to write plays about contro- 
versial subjects, filling them with intellec- 
tual power that “the public would eventu- 
ally want.” Though Shaw cared little for 
dramatic structure, he was supremely 
skillful in dialogue, and this to Mr. Er- 
vine is his great talent. How did he learn 
to hold his audience? Not in the theatre, 
asserts Mr. Ervine, nor in books, nor in 
listening to people. He learned to write 
dialogue by speaking to groups of people 
for the Fabian Society in “drab little halls 
all over Great Britain.” For years Shaw 
spoke several times weekly in Hyde Park 
or on street corners in London. The 
speech of the Inquisitor in St. Joan lasts 
for seven or eight minutes, and the audi- 
ence never for a moment grows restless. 


Why is this? Mr. Ervine’s conclusion is 
this: “If he could hold a street audience 
for ten minutes, then he could hold a 
theatre audience attentive for the same 
time.” 


IN A PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE EN- 
titled, “Some Dead United States” (West- 
ern Humanities Review, Winter 1955-56), 
Vern Wagner deplores what she believes 
to be the cultural barrenness of many 
Western communities. The sterility pic- 
tured in Main Street, Miss Wagner be- 
lieves, is now exaggerated rather than 
diminished by years of prosperity; only a 
tiny trickle of the new riches is diverted 
to education, cultural enrichment, or en- 
couragement of creativity in art or letters. 
The Cadillac and the Lincoln and many 
forms of conspicuous waste are a thou- 
sand times more appealing than a year of 
leisure in communities such as Aspen, 
Colorado, or Taos, New Mexico, which 
make the creative arts a paramount value. 
“Though man out West these days has 
two loaves,” writes Miss Wagner, “he 
does not heed the adage to sell one loaf 
to buy a white hyacinth for his soul.” 
Having grown up in the depression, Miss 
Wagner understands that one needs a full 
stomach to support an inquiring mind. 
But in her view the trouble with the West 
now is that “it is all belly.” Whether or 
not this indictment is justified (and this 
writer for one believes it much too sweep- 
ing), Miss Wagner writes with striking 
candor and forces us to take stock anew, 
not merely of the cultural tone in Western 
communities, but in American life at 
large. 

But Miss Wagner is not content merely 
with stating a vigorous indictment. The 
one resource capable of banishing cultural 
barrenness in her view is a reinvigorated 
public school freed from its conventional 
requirements. She cites an experiment in 
an amateur production of Hamlet in a 
Nebraska teachers college, which began 
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merely as a class reading and ended sev- 
eral months later in six exciting perform- 
ances of the play, attended by hundreds 
of eager Americans, old and young, for 
many miles around. For each of the main 
characters the faculty advisers chose two 
or three actors, each encouraged to give 
his own interpretation of the part in many 
rehearsals as well as on the nights in 
which he appeared in the play. It was an 
experience filled with pioneer ingenuity 
and intellectual delight: “Thus did our 
Hamlet expand the horizons of all of us, 
raising us above the dreadful fences of 
provinciality to a time long past but ever 
present.” The human fibre, insists Miss 
Wagner, is eager and resilient ; but Amer- 
ica has not awakened to its potential or 
cultural response and creativeness, at least 
in the Western communities Miss Wagner 
knows best. 


IN THE ATLANTIC FOR AUGUST 
appeared some delightful reminiscences 
and impressions by James Thurber, as 


told in conversation to Alistair Cooke. 
Thurber began to write and draw when 
he was about seven years old. His mother, 
a “born comedienne,” helped uncon- 
sciously to direct his writing destiny to a 
humorous vein. This has continued, de- 
spite his handicap of partial blindness, 
which has been steadily worsening for 
fifteen years. Thurber can usually light a 
cigarette, but only because he can see the 
flame of his match, not the cigarette it- 
self. Blindness, insists Thurber, is not a 
handicap to a writer: “A blind writer does 
not have the distraction of the writer who 
can see.” The labor of actual composition 
is not so arduous, he says, as some people 
may suppose. He uses yellow copy paper 
and writes about twenty words to the 
page. Only his wife and two secretaries 
have been able to read his manuscripts. 
To Thurber humor is as necessary as air 
and water: “A professor of mine once 
said that if a thing cannot stand laughter 
it is not a good thing; and we must not 
lose in this country the uses of laughter.” 
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IN ESSAYS IN CRITICISM (APRIL 
1956), W. J. B. Owen reviews the main 
threads of Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyr- 
ical Ballads, with emphasis on Words- 
worth’s desire for a rhetoric of enduring 
reference. No poetic language can be en- 
tirely permanent, asserts Mr. Owen, and 
Wordsworth did not succeed in defining 
such a language. Yet his ideas of poetic 
diction have a continuing fascination. The 
language of the common man, especially 
in a rural setting, had in Wordsworth’s 
view a permanent meaning denied to the 
portrayer of sophisticated city life, which 
varies in habit and speech from era to 
era. Moreover, in Wordsworth’s view the 
deep passions of men reveal themselves 
more clearly in folk and rural speech, un- 
complicated by the subtlety and pretense 
of city life. In “Michael,” when the old 
shepherd, in grief over the flight of his 
son across the sea, goes each day to the 
sheepfold they had planned to build to- 
gether, he finds that he cannot labor. “Day 
after day he thither went,” wrote the poet, 
“and never lifted up a single stone.” This 
diction Mr. Owen describes as “the lan- 
guage of prose,” which Wordsworth pre- 
ferred to the use of simile and metaphor 
and personification. Yet the use of the 
“single stone” has an electric power to 
evoke not only the fact of the action but 
the connotation of boundless grief. What 
Mr. Owen neglects to say, and what in- 
deed Wordsworth also neglects in his 
Preface, is the principle of heightened 
sensory intensity, of which the single 
stone image is a superb example. Whether 
or not a word has an electric, instantane- 
ous appeal to the senses is a sounder test 
of poetic power than any other. By this 
test Wordsworth ranks among the first 
five or six English poets, and his images 
of rural life and people, often set down 
while he actually observed the scene be- 
fore him, do have a greater permanence 
of meaning for the average reader than 
the more bookish language of Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, or Cowley. 
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Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Why do so many “experts” in lin- 
guistics base their studies of grammar and 
usage upon the spoken rather than the 
written language? H.J.W. 


A. Part of this question is like the 
famous “When are you going to stop beat- 
ing your wife?” It contains an untrue as- 
sumption, 

Specialists in linguistics do base their 
studies of grammar—that is, the basic 
language patterns—upon the spoken lan- 
guage. Speech comes before writing in the 
cultural development of any people and in 
the development of each individual. Writ- 
ing, in any alphabetic language, is a trans- 
lation of speech, that is, an attempt to 
represent the sounds, inflections, and 
pauses of speech by letters and punctua- 
tion marks, This is evident from the lay- 
man’s distinction between phonetic and 
unphonetic words. As we write we frame 
in inner speech, which consists of auditory 
images with (usually) some slight move- 
ments of the speech organs, the sentence 
we are writing or are about to write. Since 
writing is based upon speech, grammari- 
ans look for the basic patterns of a lan- 
guage in its spoken forms. 

BUT grammar and usage are not ex- 
actly the same thing. The grammar of a 
language is the system of inflections and 
word arrangements (and pauses and in- 
flections of the voice?) which indicate the 
relationships of words within the sen- 
tences (and some of the relations of 
clauses, and the ends of sentences?). 
Usage includes also the variations from 
the basic patterns of the language and 
some nongrammatical matters. For in- 


Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, J. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 
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stance, one basic pattern of English is the 
placing of any modifier as close as pos- 
sible to the word it modifies, but in such 
common literary usage as She only mar- 
ried him because she pitied him, the plac- 
ing of only deviates from that pattern. 
Again, I and John knew him at once is 
perfectly grammatical, but the accepted 
usage is John and I. The choice of bring 
or take in Please your music when 
you come tonight is another nongram- 
matical problem of usage. Specialists in 
linguistics do not confine their study of 
usage to the spoken language—nor to the 
written ! 

The veriest tyro talks of right and 
wrong usage, by which he means standard 
and nonstandard usage. All serious stu- 
dents of usage recognize a number of 
social varieties of standard usage, such 
as colloquial, technical, sports, formal 
spoken, ordinary written, and edited lan- 
guage. Each of these is acceptable, and 
even preferable, in appropriate circum- 
stances. 

Some of these varieties are more formal 
than others. That is, they use more un- 
familiar words and expressions and gen- 
erally show fewer deviations from the 
basic patterns. Writing, because, being 
slower than speech, it offers more oppor- 
tunity for second thought, and because it 
is usually addressed to persons outside the 
writer’s intimate social circle, tends to be 
more formal than speech. Printed usage 
tends to be most formal, because it is ad- 
dressed to the widest audience and be- 
cause it is, except in newspapers, usually 
carefully revised by editors who would 
rather risk stiffness than criticism by de- 
votees of regularity. The NCTE diction- 
ary of current usage now in preparation 
will recognize nonstandard, colloquial, 
spoken, written, and edited English. 

(Continued on page 433) 
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The St. Louis Convention 


The 1956 Convention will look a good 
bit towards a professional heaven but will 
also keep its feet on the ground—though 
we hope no more than one lively foot at 
a time. 

At the general opening session on 
Thursday night, and at the banquet and 
luncheon meetings on Friday and Satur- 
day, among the speakers and other par- 
ticipants will be Harold Taylor, President 
of Sarah Lawrence College; Mrs. Luella 
B. Cook, President of NCTE; Thomas B. 
Sherman, dramatic critic of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Wallace Stegner, Stan- 
ford University ; and Thomas Hall, Wash- 
ington University. 

One of the convention features will be 
the official presentation to the Council of 
the long-awaited Volume III in the Cur- 
riculum Series, The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School. Another 
will be the presentation of a scroll to 
NCTE by the American Shakespeare 
Theater and Academy. 

In the spirit of the convention theme, 
selected by President Luella B. Cook, the 
group meetings on Friday at the St. Louis 
Convention are intended (1) to suggest, 
propose, and clarify values and goals in 
the English program at all levels, (2) to 
explore some of these values and goals in 
specific areas, and (3) to present some 
methods of reaching towards and arriving 
at these values or goals. The program, 
therefore, should present the results of our 
experience and of our techniques, but it is 
especially intended to inquiré into the 
values on which we may and presumably 
do base our practices and techniques, and, 
if possible, to set those values high enough 
to challenge both student and teacher. 

There is thus considerable attention 
given to not only the present but also the 
future of the student—and the teacher: 
the student’s lifetime reading habits, the 
high school writing program for general 
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and specialized needs, the professional 
training of the teacher, and literary schol- 
arship and the teaching of literature. 

The Friday program will look at some 
old and a number of new problems. It will 
be varied enough, we hope, to please many, 
proceeding as it does, for example, from 
the special nature of literature as com- 
munication, and the need for better com- 
munication between all of us responsible 
for the teaching of English and the teach- 
ing of the teaching of English, to the 
teaching of literature as art, new trends in 
high school curricula, maintaining and im- 
proving professional standards, a writing 
program for elementary school students 
(many of these will be coming to college 
eventually), and a frank but friendly panel 
at which high school and college teachers 
will tell each other what’s wrong with each 
other. 

The thirty or so meetings should appeal 
widely to all levels: at least seventeen will 
be of interest to elementary teachers, 
twenty-five to high school teachers, and 
twenty to college teachers, and of these 
about half are concerned with literature or 
reading, almost half with writing or speak- 
ing, and the rest with the four language 
arts in groups or together. 

Several meetings will be co-sponsored 
by related educational groups such as the 
International Reading Association, the 
Speech Association of America, The Na- 
tional Book Committee of the American 
Book Publishers Council, and the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries. 

The St. Louis Local Committee, under 
the co-chairmanship of George D. Stout, 
Washington University, and C. Robert 
Wells, St. Louis Country Day School, is 
working hard and wisely to make our visit 
to St. Louis a pleasant one. Your attend- 
ance will help make it profitable for us all. 


JEROME W. ARCHER 
Second Vice-President 
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Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Counal of Teachers 
of English 
St. Louis, Missouri, November 19-24, 1956 


The headquarters hotel will be the Sheraton-Jefferson. Rooms will also be 
available at the Statler, three blocks away. Requests for reservations should 
be sent directly to the hotel of your choice. 


Convention theme: 4h, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 
—‘Andrea del Sarto,” Browning 


Preliminary Program 


(Note: The following program is not complete, and there may be some in- 
accuracies. Names of many participants are not included. The reason is that 
copy for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, before all details of the 
convention can be arranged. Complete and corrected programs will be given 
registrants at the convention, or may be obtained about November 1 from NCTE, 
704 South Sixth, Champaign, Illinois.) 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, November 19-21 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. Monday and 
Tuesday; 9:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Wednesday 


Wednesday, November 21 


Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m, 


Thursday, November 22 


Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday 
noon) 

Registration, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 

(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 

Luncheon and Working Sessions of Council Committees, as arranged by their 
chairmen, 12:15 p.m.-3:00 P.M. 

Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 12:15 p.m.-3 :00 p.m. 

Annual Business Meeting, 3:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 
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GENERAL SESSION __ 8:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Second Vice 
President of the Council 

Invocation—Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, Temple Israel, St. Louis 

Welcome to St. Louis—Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis Public Schools 

“Man’s Reach Should Exceed His Grasp”—Mrs. Luella B. Cook, President of 
the Council, formerly with Minneapolis Public Schools 

“The Aims of Education”—Harold S. Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Volume III, Curriculum Series, The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 

Presentation of completed volume to the Council 
Angela Broening, Associate Director, Commission on the English Curriculum 


Acceptance for the Council 
Luella B. Cook, President 


RECEPTION 


Following the General Session, all in attendance are invited to a reception planned 
by the local committee. 


Friday Morning, November 23 
First Series—9:00 a.m. to 10:20 a.m. 


A CLARIFICATION OF OUR GOALS 


(At each of the following three meetings, an announcement of Volume Ill 
of the Language Arts Series will be presented by, respectively, Max J. Herz- 
berg, Director of Publications; Dora V. Smith, Director, Commission on the 
English Curriculum; and Angela Broening, Associate Director, Commission on 
the English Curriculum.) 


|. Insights into Communication 


Chairman—Rev. M. B. McNamee, S.J., St. Louis University 
Speakers— , “The Nature of Communication” 
James A. Work, Indiana University, “Literature as Communication” 
George R. Waggoner, University of Kansas, “The Need for Better Communi- 
cation in the Profession” 


Il. The Importance of the English Program 


Chairman—Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education 
Speakers—Paul Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools, “Values in Personality and 
Character Development” 
Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State College (Baltimore), “Values in Social De- 
velopment” 


, “Values in Vocational Development” 
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Ill. Some Values in Our Literary Heritage 


Chairman—Guy A. Cardwell, Washington University 
Speakers—John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, “Mark Twain” 
, ‘William Faulkner” 
Frederick E. Faverty, Northwestern University, “The View of an Englishman, 
Matthew Arnold” 


Friday Morning, November 23 
Second Series—10:30 a.m. to 12:00 m. 


EXPLORATION OF SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING US 


IV. Developing Lifetime Reading Habits in the Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Colleges 


Speakers—John J. De Boer, University of Illinois, Editor, Elementary English 
Richard S. Alm, University of Hawaii, “The Utmost Need in our High 
Schools” 
Bro. Anthony Frederick, S.M., St. Mary’s University (San Antonio), “Some 
Ways to High Converse” 


V. The Interrelation of the Four Language Arts 


Chairman—Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 

Panel—Ruth O. Strickland, Indiana University, on the Elementary School 
Virginia Alwin, Arizona State College (Flagstaff), on the High School 
Robert Limpus, Western Michigan College, on the College 


VI. The Importance of Writing in the English Program 


Chairman—Sr. Jane Marie, O.S.B., Benedictine Heights College (Tulsa, Okla- 
homa ) 

Speaker—Wm. R. Steinhoff, University of Michigan, “Ethical Value of Com- 
position” 


Vil. The Teaching of Speaking and Listening 


Co-sponsored by the Speech ‘Association of America and planned by 
Donald P. Veith, Chico State College (California), Chairman, 
NCTE-SAA Liaison 
Chairman—Donald C. Bryant, Washington University 
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Speakers—Carl A. Dallinger, State University of Iowa 
June Lingo, Muscatine High School (Iowa) 
Dorothy Q. Weirich, Webster Groves High School (Iowa) 
Lin Welch, Central Missouri State College 


VIII. Communication for Social Competence 
Planned by the Committee on All-School Learning 


Chairman—Elizabeth Rose, New York University 
Participants—Marjorie Smiley, Hunter College 
Mary Houston Davis, Finch College 
Mary Elizabeth Fowler, State Teachers College of Connecticut 
Arthur Beringhause, Evander Childs High School (New York City) 
Richard McLoughlin, Chelsea Vocational High School (New York City) 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School (Jamaica, Long Island) 
Milton Finkelstein, High School of Printing Trades (New York City) 


IX. The Teaching of Literature as Art 


Chairman—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Speakers—Sr. Madeleine Sophie, Messner High School, Milwaukee, “The 
Esthetic Experiencing of the Novel” 
Richard Corbin, Peekskill (N.Y.) High School, “The Esthetic Experiencing 
of a Poem” ; 


X. The Language Arts Curriculum Today 


Chairman—Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 
Speakers—Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Education, “National Trends in High 
School English Programs” 
Elfrieda Shellenberger, Wichita (Kansas) East High School, “Revising the 
Language Arts Curriculum in the Wichita Junior and Senior High Schools” 
Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education, “National Trends in Ele- 
mentary School Language Arts Program” 
Panel—A. J. Beeler, Louisville Public Schools 
Helen F. Olson, Seattle Public Schools 
Sarah Roody, Nyack (N.Y.) High School 
Dorothy Sonke, Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Schools 
Recorder—Lillian Paukner, Milwaukee Public Schools 


XI. The Contributions of Linguistics to the Teaching of English 
XII. The Contribution of Mass Media to the English Program 


XIII. The College English Literature Program for the General Student 


Chairman—Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
Panel—Glenn J. Christenson, Lehigh University 
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XIV. The Value of Comparative Literature 


Chairman—Horst Frenz, Indiana University 
Speakers—Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College, “Comparative Literature for 
General Education” 
Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York University, “Comparative Literature for 
Teacher Training” 
King Hendricks, Utah State Agricultural College, “Comparative Literature’ 
for the Librarian” 


XV. Professional Training of the English Teacher 


Chairman—Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University 
Speakers—Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan, “The General Education 
of the Teacher of English” 
, “The English Department’s Contribution 
to the Preparation of the Teacher of English” 
John R. Searles, University of Wisconsin, “The Professional Education of 
the Teacher of English” 


XVI. Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of Literature 


Chairman—Lewis Leary, Columbia University 
Speakers—Merritt Y. Hughes, University of Wisconsin 
Wm. Van O’Connor, University of Minnesota 


XVII. (Tentative: Evaluation—Principles or Values Which May Form the Basis 
of Methods and Techniques in Teaching and Evaluating) 


Friday Noon, November 23 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:15 P.M. 


1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary 
and High Schools 


Chairman—Jennie Wahlert, Washington University 
Speaker—Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, “Children’s Books Around 
the World” 


2. Conference on College Composition and Communication 


Chairman—Irwin Griggs, Temple University, Chairman of CCCC 
Speaker—Thomas B. Sherman, music and dramatic critic, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch 


3. Journalism 
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Friday Afternoon, November 23 
Third Series—-3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


IDENTIFYING PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES AND 
ILLUSTRATING PROFESSIONAL KNOW-HOW 


XVIII. Providing for a Wide Range of Ability in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 


Chairman—Priscilla Tyler, Western Reserve University 
Speakers—Robt. Havighurst, University of Chicago, “Developing Individual 
Abilities in Mass Education” 
Clarence Derrick, University of Florida, “Discovering Talent in a State Uni- 
versity” 
Panel—Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland (Calif.) Public School, “The Elementary 
School” 
Edwin H. Sauer, Walnut Hill School, Cincinnati, ‘Admission to College 
with Advanced Standing” 
Gladys Herbkerzman, Shaker Heights Junior High School (Ohio), “Small- 
Group Techniques” 
Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia, “High School Curriculum Organi- 
zation” 
Clarence Derrick, University of Florida, “The College Problem” 


XIX. Organization of the High School Program for General and 
Specialized Language Needs 


Chairman—Jarvis Bush, Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) High School 
Speakers—George N. Dove, East Tennessee State College 
Panel—Sr. M. Emmanuel, $.L., De Andreis High School 

Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle 

Don Parker, Columbia University 

Elizabeth Barton, Chilton High School, Clanton, Alabama 


XX. Network Television as a Springboard to Children's Reading 


Co-sponsored by the International Reading Association 


Chairman—Nancy Larrick, President, IRA 
Speakers—Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Children’s 
Interests as a Dynamic Force in the Teaching of Reading” 
(Showing of the kinescope of a well-known network program) 
Helen Huus, University of Pennsylvania, “How This Program Can Be Used 
as a Springboard to Reading” 
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XXI. Organization of a Writing Program in the Elementary School 


Chairman—Norman H. Naas, Consultant on Instruction, Mt. Diablo School 
District, Concord, California 
Speakers—Joan Carey, University of Florida 
Hannah Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Mishawaka (Indiana) 
City Schools 
Katharine Koch, Mishawaka (Indiana) City Schools 
Edna L. Sterling, Director of Language Arts, Seattle Public Schools 
Esther Westendorf, Language Arts Coordinator, Wantagh (New York) Pub- 
lic Schools 


XXII. How Can We Teach Writing to the Increasing Numbers of Students in 
the Secondary Schools and Colleges? 


XXIll. A Program for the Teaching of Creative Writing in the 
High Schools and Colleges 


XXIV. Constructive Criticism of High School and College Teaching of English 


Chairman—Mark Neville, Latin School of Chicago 
Panel— 
High School: James Mason, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 
John T. Muri, Hammond (Indiana) High School 
Carl G. Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Mary Williams, Kirkwood (Missouri) High School 
College: Robert Christin, Notre Dame University 
Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education 
Charles W. Roberts, University of Illinois 


XXV. The Librarian, the Professor, and the Reader 


Arranged by the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and the National Book Committee 


Chairman—Margaret W. Dudley, Executive Secretary, National Book Com- 


mittee 
Coordinator for ACRL—Wm. Ready, Marquette University 


XXVI. How to Apply Linguistics to the Teaching of Writing and 
Speaking at Various Levels 


XXVII. How Can We Cooperate with Teachers of English in Foreign Lands? 


Planned by the Committee on International Cooperation 


Chairman—Strang Lawson, Colgate University 
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XXVIII. How Can We Maintain and Improve Professional Standards for the 
Elementary and Secondary School Teacher of English? 


Chairman—Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College 
Speakers—John McKiernan, New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, “‘De- 
sirability of Nation-Wide Certification Standards” 
Foster B. Gresham, Longwood College, “Possibility of Regional Cooperation 
for Improvement of Certification Standards” 
Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, “Or- 
ganizing Cooperative Efforts within the State: Story of Oklahoma” 
Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio State University, “What Does the Beginning Teacher 
of English Need to Know?” 
Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago, “Dangers in the Establishment of 
Highly Specific Certification Standards” 
William J. Dusel, San Jose State College, ‘Recommended Graduate Training 
for Advanced Certificates” 


XXIX. (Tentative: Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom) 


XXX. (Tentative: The Use of Folklore in the Classroom) 


XXXI, (Tentative: Methods of Evaluation: Tests and Measurements) 


Friday Evening, November 23 


Annual Banquet 


Gold Room, Sheraton-Jefferson 
7 P.M. 


Presiding—John Gerber, State University of Iowa, past president of NCTE 
Invocation—The Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President of St. Louis Uni- 
versity 


TWO WAYS OF SPELLING MAN 


The Artist's Way—Professor Wallace Stegner, Director, Creative Writing 
Center, Stanford University 


(musical interlude) 
The Scientist’s Way—Dr. Thomas Hall, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 


Presentation of Scroll to NCTE 
American Shakespeare Theater and Academy 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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Saturday Morning, November 24 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Secondary Section 
9:00-11:15 a.m. 


Chairman—Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles Public Schools, Chairman of 


the Secondary Section 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The English Language Arts in the Secondary School, Volume III in the Coun- 
cil’s Curriculum Series—an overview by the chairman of the production 


committee. 


Angela Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 


Comments on the Council’s Book of the Year, with special reference to: 

Why Should They Write?—Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

What Should They Write?—Lou LaBrant, University of Kansas City 

How Should Their Writing Be Judged?—William Dusel, San Jose State College, 


California 


Annual Luncheon 
Gold Room 
12 :30-3:00 


Presiding—Mrs. Luella B. Cook, retiring president of the Council 
Invocation—The Reverend C. Oscar Johnson, Pastor, Third Baptist Church, 


St. Louis 


WHO SPEAKS FOR BOOKS? 


A Publisher—Hiram Haydn, Chairman of Committee on Reading Development, 


American Book Publishers Council 


An Author—Paul Engle, State University of Iowa 
A Reader—Marion Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, past 


president of the Council 


Current English— [Continued from page 423} 


Which of these varieties should the 
teacher encourage in classroom discussion 
or recitation? Which should he accept 
without disapproval in student writing? 
Should it be the same for examinations 
and for prepared themes? For technical 
reports? Some students should learn to 
turn out edited English. Should all stu- 


dents be required to do so? What, then, 
should writers and publishers of composi- 
tion texts do about usage? We may not 
all give the same answers, but these are 
questions which each of us should con- 
scientiously answer for himself. 


W. Wilbur Hatfield 


PRINT 


Print, the English teacher can take plea- 
sure in remembering, is a potential gateway 
to all the arts. For print is the vehicle of 
criticism, in Eliot’s sense of the mediation 
that puts the reader into an increasingly 
complete possession of the work of art. So 
the custodian of print—i.e., the English 
teacher—has the unparalleled privilege of 
providing ever-deepening perspective on 
man’s symbolic life. It is entirely unneces- 
sary, and perhaps an indictment of the 
smallness of our purposes, that we have 
limited our custodianship of print to pro- 
viding criticism of only the verbal arts— 
fiction, poetry, drama, essay—those symbolic 
modes closest to our central commitment to 
language. 

The current catalog of the John Marin 
Memorial Exhibition (Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 1956, $1.50; 15 color plates, 
36 black and white plates, narrative, text, 
and bibliography) brings to mind the nar- 
rowness of our refusal to use print in the 
widest possible way in the public schools. 
If we feel it is important to introduce our 
students to the rugged, uncompromising 
sensibility of a Robert Frost, how can we 
refuse to accord equal academic status to a 
major painter like John Marin? The only 
possible reason I can see for such curricular 
injustice is that our technicians learned how 
to produce words on the printed page long 
before they discovered how to reproduce 
color cheaply and faithfully. When will we 
catch up with them, now that they have 
learned to reproduce a painting as easily as 
a poem? 

John Marin would be a good painter to 
begin the catching up. For one thing, he is 
his own best explicator: “Painting is like 
Golf, the fewer strokes I take, the better 
the picture.” Critics go way over par try- 
ing to explain as vividly Marin’s economy 
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of execution. And he has a shrewd way of 
appraising other painters, for example, 
Mondrian: “Curious, isn’t it—there’s a man 
with an exceptionally fine head—making a 
series of fine uprights and horizontals—as 
supports for things to grow—Yet nothing 
grows thereon.” But the most important 
thing about this handsome catalog is its 
effectiveness as criticism—its power to put 
you back into more enriched contact with 
Marin’s paintings: “I was laying off in my 
boat, and there was a schooner under full 
sail coming toward me. I made about 20 
drawings, none near perfect, but the sight 
as she loomed up, a thing of life changing 
with every second, I couldn’t begin to de- 
scribe the wonder of it.” This poetic sense 
of life suggests the tactical reason for as- 
sembling a classroom library from the grow- 
ing number of such ludicrously inexpensive 
monographs on painters: on the periphery 
of the curriculum, both we and the students 
can get used to examining the plastic poetry 
of non-verbal arts, recently democratized by 
cheap four-color reproduction, Gradually, 
thereby, will we become ready to bring those 
arts to the center of discussion where they 
belong. 


SOUND 


TV Professor Frank C. Baxter attempts 
to lay those cultural ghosts that have too 
long haunted the house of literature in “The 
Nature of Poetry” (Spoken Art 703, 275 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1; 12” LP, 
$4.98). He comes not to praise but to bury 
once and for all those “badly calcified young 
men limp at the wrists” and “spinsters with 
long jade earrings” who have cursed poets 
with their friendliness and have confused 
poetry in the public mind with their own 
mooning over sunsets, the fronds of ferns, 
rosy babies in cribs, and sparrows near 
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rain puddles. It’s a sorrow to report that 
Professor Baxter has unleashed a few un- 
savory demons of his own in rushing to 
poetry’s defense. 

The first trouble, I suspect, is his own 
huskily intense voice, one that constantly 
verges on just the sentimentality he rightly 
rejects in poetry’s falsetto friends. His 
voice embodies the very cultural puritanism 
that has given the arts a bad name in 
America. Secondly, his poetics are on the 
same shaky emotional ground that vitiates 
the ladies’ parlor approach to the muses: 
he cites approvingly Housman’s shaving- 
safety theory of poetic recognition; it’s just 
this over-emotive concept of poetry that the 
modern sensibility has rejected. And his 
narrow choice of themes weakens his at- 
tempt to reveal poetry’s wide appeal; the 
funereal chants of “Twa Corbies,” Tich- 
borne’s “Elegy,” one of Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy” poems; the intellectual gusto of 
Keats’ tribute to Chapman’s Homer; the 
nature wisdom of Whitman’s infidel-stagger- 
ing mouse and Tennyson’s flower in the 
crannied wall. These suggest a mighty small 
sector of the poetic spectrum. Shakespeare 
is represented by Sonnet 29; Jonson by 
“Hymn to Diana.” Where, one wonders, 
are the modern poets? A puny jeremiad 
against modern poetry’s lack of heart and 
arrogant intellectualism concludes the rec- 
ord, explaining Baxter’s hesitance to explain 
poetry to the modern reader through the 
poetry of his own age. One can only con- 
clude that Baxter has stopped reading 
poetry; for, to take but two examples, Philip 
Booth and Robert Francis (see Ballantine’s 
paperback, New Poems by American Poets, 
edited by Rolfe Humphries) demolish Bax- 
ter’s canard that modern poetry cannot fuse 
intellect and emotion in crystal-clear state- 
ments. He also makes too much of poetry’s 
quasi-philosophical wisdom; too little of its 
power both to celebrate life and to expose 
the trite. 

Spoken Art Records present a much more 
effective strategy for naturalizing poetry in 
“Trish Ballads, Folksongs and Lyrics Read 
by Siobhan McKenna” (707, 12” LP, $4.98). 
On one side she reads in an enchanting 
voice sixteen poems by William Butler 
Yeats; I wish I had had her reading of 
“The Wild Swans at Coole” when I taught 
it last. The other side is more diverse but 
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equally interesting: translations from the 
Gaelic by James Stephens; three Joyce 
poems; one by Padriac Colum, who also 
explains the special need for oral interpreta- 
tion in Irish verse on the album cover; and 
several ballads. James Mason has rendered 
with equal effectiveness three of Brown- 
ing’s dramatic monologues (Caedmon, TC 
1048, 12” LP, $5.95): he captures remark- 
ably the frustrated and cancerous pride of 
the cleric in “The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb”; the compromised idealism of “An- 
drea del Sarto”; and the intermingling of 
soul and sensuality in “Fra Lippo Lippi.” 
This is the way to take the hex off poetry; 
have students hear it sensitively embodied. 
With apologies to Mr. MacLeish, a poem 
must be, before it means anything to anyone. 
Poetry first needs artists to bring it into 
decent existence; then, perhaps explicators 
are necessary. 


BROADCAST 


Maurice Evans will produce and star in 
George Bernard Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man on November 25, 9 :00-10 :30 PM (Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame, NBC-TV). This is a 
fitting celebration of the Shaw centennial 
year. NBC Radio should be persuaded to 
rebroadcast its “Biography in Sound” of 
the playwright, preferably a few weeks be- 
fore the telecast, for this aural essay by 
friends and acquaintances of Shaw is a 
first-rate production. Write Joseph Meyers, 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
to obtain such a rebroadcast, promising an 
audience. Meanwhile, you can prepare your 
classes with the special GBS issue of the 
Saturday Review (July 21, 1956); a two- 
page sampler of his writings from the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine (July 22, 
1956); and the many paperbacks of his 
work. “My Fair Lady” (Columbia OL 
5090, 12” LP, $4.98), a recording by the 
cast of the brilliantly acclaimed Broadway 
musical, would seem an excellent approach 
to Pygmalion. A study guide for the Evans’ 
telecast is: slated for the November issue 
of The English Journal and for Scholastic 
Teacher (October 4). 

Ford Star Jubilee (CBS-TV) starts its 
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Fiction 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER. By 
William Brinkley. Random House. $3.95. 

This hilarious account of the Navy’s Pub- 
lic Relations headquarters during World 
War II will no doubt enjoy as great a fame 
as Mr. Roberts and the comic songs from 
South Pacific. The chief episodes are bois- 
terous enough in themselves, but their 
piquancy seems to be doubled by the con- 
tinual danger that news of them may filter 
into the stream of twaddle that constitutes 
a “good press” back home. The vein of 
romance concerns a gorgeous native girl 
educated in the finest schools of Europe. 
Her father, a cultivated cosmopolitan, 
watches the barbarous celebration in the 
officer’s club at the end of the war with 
fascinated incredulity. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


SQUADRON AIRBORNE. By Elleston 
Trevor. Macmillan. $3.50. 

The author of The Big Pick-Up, that 
vivid account of Dunkirk, has now pre- 
sented in fiction a limited but crucial phase 
of the Battle of Britain. By choosing to 
tell of the effort of a single squadron at 
a fighter station in the south of England 
during one week, Mr. Trevor produces a 
remarkable sense of reality. Pilot and 
mechanic, the airborne and the earthbound, 
the men and the women—the “Few”—all 
are caught in the agonizing struggle. From 
anxiety and fear, from heroism, determina- 
tion and selflessness, from ordinary con- 
cern and excruciating effort, are welded a 
memorable novel of England at the crisis. 

—P. 


THE LAST SQUADRON. By Gerd 
Gaiser. Pantheon. $3.50. 

The author, a former member of the 
Luftwaffe, skillfully reconstructs the disas- 
trous and tension-filled week in which a 
German fighter squadron makes the transi- 
tion from victory to total defeat. As the 
story opens, the squadron has little diffi- 
culty intercepting Allied bombers on the 
North Sea coast. Suddenly the situation 
changes, Flying Fortresses and long range 
escorts appear in endless waves, and for 
the outnumbered fighters, routine flights be- 
come suicidal missions. Hopelessly doomed 
for a corrupt cause, and realizing it, the 
squadron faces the end, each pilot in his 
own way—fearfully, calmly, superstitiously. 


—John R. Hendrickson 


THE CROSS OF IRON. By Willi Hein- 
rich. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 

This novel details the German retreat 
from Russia as experienced by a single 
platoon. Although Sergeant Steiner at times 
seems too much like the hero of a Holly- 
wood Western, the book as a whole is not 
heroic. It emphasizes the sordidness of 
front-line battle; it reveals that hardened 
soldiers never overcome fear. Admirable as 
the story is for its structural concentration 
and its atmosphere of authenticity, a great 
deal of its sex, normal and abnormal, seems 
merely dragged in. And much of its would- 
be realistic conversation seems unnecessar- 
ily gross in its constant reference to daily 


biological functions, 
—Claude R. Flory 
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RECENT BOOKS 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND, OR ALL 
QUIET IN THE THIRD PLATOON. By 
Marion Hargrove. Viking. $2.95. 

The author of See Here, Private Har- 
grove is back again with a mildly satirical 
and somewhat wistfully nostalgic novel. In 
the new United States Army—changed by 
public pressures since World War II into 
a “quiet, stodgy, inoffensive old corpora- 
tion’—Andy Schaeffer becomes a member 
of Fox Company of the Seventy-First In- 
fantry at Fort Burnside, California, along 
with other eighteen-year-olds, not quite 
drafted but certainly not voluntary volun- 
teers. Suffice it to say, that, because of an 
old-fashioned regimental commander, Andy 
comes out all right, not only with the U.S. 
Army but with the girl he left behind. 

—Sarah Herndon 


A THING OF BEAUTY. By A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. $4.00. 

A Thing of Beauty represents the artist’s 
complete dedication to truth, the truth 
which racks and tortures until it purges the 
artist of all dross of ambition, all pettiness 
of personal pleasure, all sham of conven- 
tion, leaving only the inextinguishable glow 
of itself revealed in art. The painter, 
Stephen Desmonde, sacrificed at the altar 
of art family felicity, assured position, pride 
of country; suffered poverty, reproach, ill 
health; managed to survive only in his Job- 
like fidelity to truth as revealed to him. The 
story moves forward without technical flaw, 
except as the over-perfected dedication falls 
short of realism. 


—Martha G. Chapman 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD. By Vilhelm 
Moberg. Knopf. $3.50. 

In this autobiographical novel a leading 
Swedish author reveals the hardships a 
cotter’s family experiences in wresting a 
living from a plot of land customarily al- 
lotted a soldier of the state. Through the 
eyes of the youngest son, Valter, who sees 
his brothers and sister escape poverty by 
emigrating to America, we get a partial 
glimpse of the socialistic movement which 
was soon to make life comfortable for all. 
Valter remains behind to care for his aging 
and widowed mother. The boy’s love of na- 
ture, his deep affection for his soldier- 
father, and his keen awareness of stages in 
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his own development are simply and feel- 
ingly portrayed. 
—Laura Jepsen 


HARVEST ON THE SHORE. Grace Car- 
stens. Macmillan. $3.50. 

In the Cape Cod village of Coveport, Jus- 
tin Dodd, the frustrated adolescent son of a 
cruel, ingrown mother, develops his me- 
chanical genius under the kindly influence of 
Nora Cameron’s father. For Nora, Justin 
has a fascination hard to understand as he 
carries his arrogance and egotism into man- 
hood, even demanding that Nora give up 
her art. But each holds to his central phi- 
losophy as Justin becomes a shrewd and suc- 
cessful citizen and Nora a well-known art- 
ist. The story moves slowly, as Mrs. Car- 
sten, herself an artist, gives a realistic set- 
ting of Coveport and presents a number of 
brilliant thumbnail sketches of natives, and 
the brief resolution seems weakly motivated 
—an attempt to excuse Justin, whom Nora 


still loves. 
—Mildred Henry 


TENDER VICTORY. By Taylor Caldwell. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 

A young Army chaplain returns from 
Europe after the war with five orphaned 
refugee children, whom he has adopted. A 
bachelor, he begins his ministry in a mining 
and industrial town which is heavily over- 
laid with smog. His parishioners are in- 
credibly cold toward him and the children; 
in fact, the meanness and stupidity of the 
townspeople—before they are finally 
changed by the minister’s sermons and un- 
selfish actions—would seem overdrawn to 
the average reader. The millionaire Com- 
munist, Summerfield, subversive publisher 
of the town’s daily paper, furnishes another 
obstacle to credulity. The best characteriza- 
tion is found in Dr. McManus, a fabulous 
Santa Claus, and in the highly individual- 


ized children. 
—Olive Cross 


THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beau- 
voir. World. $6.00. 

This story of a two-family group of Pari- 
sian intellectuals and their political, pro- 
fessional, and personal connections during 
the several years just after the German Oc- 
cupation, while never losing its sharp focus 
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on the immediate lives of its five principals, 
nonetheless evokes a remarkably full-fea- 
tured image of French society at large. The 
work is humane in the fullest sense and 
thus transcends time and place, but the cur- 
rent American public will be peculiarly in- 
terested in the light offered here on the 
post-war Frenchman’s view of America— 
perhaps, too, in his lack of inhibitions about 
sex.—C, 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD. 
By José Maria Gironella. Knopf. $5.95. 
This is a solid, slow-paced, thousand-page 
novel dealing with life in Spain just be- 
fore the Civil War. The period covered is 
April 1931 to July 1936. Through the day- 
by-day experiences of a simple, warm- 
hearted Spanish family in Gerona—the 
father is a telegrapher—the reader gains 
a sense of the confused tensions and cross 
purposes that finally brought civil war to a 
country spiritually, economically, and so- 
cially stagnant and static. The novel has a 
diary-like immediacy and something of a 
diary’s cumulative impact. It has been 
highly praised by Catholic critics. 
—Paul Stoakes 


THE SOLDIER ROOM. By Anne Cham- 
berlain. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

The author of last year’s impressive first 
novel, The Tall Dark Man, has written 
another highly exciting psychological novel. 
Ruth Woodbridge opposes her husband’s 
wishes to exclude her from a normal parti- 
cipation in social life, and in doing so be- 
comes involved in an affair that produces 
suspense and danger. As Sidney Wood- 
bridge, tortured by distorted imaginings, 
seeks to escape reality, Ruth becomes more 
and more determined to be free of his dom- 
ination. The skillful handling of setting and 
action produce an ever-mounting tension. 
The author becomes so engrossed in the 
psychological problem that she all but ig- 
nores the moral one.—P. 


THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. Edited 
by Whit Burnett. Holt. $5.00. 

In this handsome volume of 448 pages 
are gathered thirty-eight adventure stories, 
most of them true, first-person accounts, a 
few of them fiction. According to kinds, the 
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stories are divided into eight named sec- 
tions, of which the last, “Frontiers,” com- 
prises accounts of recent discoveries in 
modern science which are as fascinating as 
any geographical exploration. But each of 
the sections has its own kind of excitement, 
and not a single selection falls below the 
very first quality in execution.—C. 


Nonfiction 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF 
ELIZABETHAN COMEDY. By M. C. 
Bradbrook. University of California Press. 
$4.50. 

The forms of comedy, unlike those of 
tragedy and history, have received but 
scant attention from critics, perhaps be- 
cause the essentials of comedy are less ob- 
vious, although on the Elizabethan stage 
comedies outnumbered tragedies by about 
three to one. Miss Bradbrook has “at- 
tempted to recover something of the orig- 
inal point of view” of Elizabethan comedy 
rather than to “impose a new valuation.” 
Her study covers the long period of devel- 
opment from medieval drama to Shakes- 
peare’s later plays. Miss Bradbrook has em- 


phasized the contrast between Shakespear- 
ean comedy, which combines the popular 
and learned influences, and Jonsonian com- 
edy, which stresses “the learned tradition.” 

—Laura Jepsen 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD VIC, 
1954-1955. By Roger Wood and Mary 
Clarke. Macmillan. $4.00. 

This book is the second in a series planned 
to cover five years in the offerings of 
the Old Vic Theatre. The contents consist 
of forty-eight pages of remarkable photo- 
graphs of scenes from Macbeth, Love’s 
Labour's Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Richard II, As You Like It, and Henry IV, 
Parts I and II; and thirty pages of descrip- 
tion and excellent criticism of the perform- 
ance of the same seven plays. The photo- 
graphs are accompanied by brief synopses 
of scenes and by lines from the plays; the 
commentary is clever, critical, informative, 
and talented. The book should be useful in 
teaching both drama and theatre produc- 


tion. 
—W, Hudson Rogers 


RECENT BOOKS 


THE RAVEN AND THE WHALE. By 

Perry Miller. Harcourt, Brace. $6.75. 
This fine essay in literary history recre- 
ates the conflict between two opposing nine- 
teenth century schools of American critical 
philosophy and editorial policy, one school 
representing traditional tastes and standards 
(especially those current in England), the 
other representing American cultural inde- 
pendence and originality. Though the or- 
ganizational focus is on Melville, a partic- 
ular hope of and ultimately a disappoint- 
ment to the “Young America” group, the 
volume also sheds light on the reception in 
their time of many others of the literary 
great, among them Poe, Simms, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Cooper, and Irving. 
—C. 


JOYCE, THE MAN, THE WORK, THE 
REPUTATION. By Marvin Magalaner and 
Richard M. Kain. New York University 
Press. $5.00. 

This book provides the most comprehen- 
sive summary yet available of the widely 
varying hypotheses, interpretations, and es- 
timates published about James Joyce’s life 
and writings. Some previously inaccessible 
material appears, but the chief value of the 
work, besides its inclusiveness, is its 
thoughtfully critical assessment of both the 
compatabilities and the contradictions 
among the various points of view. The ad- 
vanced Joycean will be grateful rather than 
distressed that the book is so much like an 
annotated bibliography. The beginning 
Joycean, grateful for the elucidation of 
Ulysses provided by Professor Kain’s Fabu- 
lous Voyager, may be disappointed in these 
co-author’s chapters on the Portrait and the 
Wake. 

—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE CROWNING PRIVILEGE. By Rob- 
ert Graves. Doubleday. $5.00. 

The “crowning privilege” for Mr. Graves 
is well summed up in his remark about 
poetry: “Poetry has always had two hands, 
the left and the right; the left for cursing 
and the right for blessing.” His devil-may- 
care cursing is in a sense a blessing in this 
book. He realistically shatters the hero- 
images of the poets so dear to many aca- 
demic minds. For example, in the Age of 
Obsequiousness there is Pope climbing his 
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little ladder of success and from time to 
time turning round to bite somebody. Ro- 
mantic Byron wrote his romances for a 
good, fat commercial profit. Mr. Graves 
presents a volume of irreverent, bold, witty, 
and delightful essays for the sophisticated 
reader. 

—Allan Thomson 


JOURNEY FROM THE ARCTIC. By D. 
C. Brown. Knopf. $4.50. 

The English author and a Danish com- 
panion make a six-months’ pleasure journey 
on horseback from Arctic Finland to south- 
ern Norway. The men are sympathetic be- 
tween themselves and with their horses, and 
their common progress through the sparsely 
settled, frozen, and mountainous land is 
affectionately and wittily described. There 
are few full-scale adventures, but there is 
no want of interest. The charm which is the 
essential quality of the book lies in Mr. 
Brown’s ability to convey his own sensitive 
and lively reactions in a simple and re- 
strained but fresh and, on occasion, scintil-~ 
lating style.—C. 


The Bandung Conference 


Richard Wright’s The Color Curtain 
(World, $3.75) carries the sub-title, “Re- 
port on the Bandung Conference” ; and Carl 
T. Rowan’s The Pitiful and The Proud 
(Random House, $5.00) reaches its climax 
in the chapter that treats the same confer- 
ence. Both authors are American Negroes 
in strong sympathy with the African and 
Asian opposition to racism and colonialism. 
The books admirably complement each 
other. 

Richard Wright, who with his family 
settled in Paris in 1946, first learned of the 
Bandung Conference from a news story. He 
felt impelled to go. His book gives an account 
of interviews with many persons of differ- 
ent national and political backgrounds, 
whom he asked to answer a list of questions 
concerned principally with race, politics, 
and economics. He thereby prepares the 
reader for the report on the conference it- 
self, which opened on April 18, 1955, in 
Bandung, Indonesia. Here representatives 
of twenty-nine African and Asian countries 
assembled to promote common interests. 
Nehru and Chou En-lai are perhaps the 
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most colorful delegates in this reporter’s 
account. 

Carl T. Rowan, a staff writer on the 
Minneapolis Tribune, was invited by the 
State Department to travel in India, Paki- 
stan, and Southeast Asia to lecture to stu- 
dents and reporters as a representative of 
American democracy. He gives an intimate 
picture of the attitudes and living condi- 
tions in the countries that he visited. His 
masterful report of the Bandung Confer- 
ence, especially of the role of Kotelawala 
of Ceylon, highlights the book. The struggle 
between Communism and the forces that 
oppose it has a central place throughout the 
report.—P. 


Paperbacks 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated 
into English Prose by T. E. Shaw (Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence). A Galaxy Book. Oxford, 
$1.50. 


Junior Books 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: SE- 
LECTED POETRY. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Herbert Marshall McLuhan. 
Rinehart. 75¢. 


New American Library 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL. Ed- 
ited by Frederick A. Pottle. Signet. 50¢. 
GOOD READING. Prepared by the Com- 
mittee on College Reading, J. Sherwood 
Weber, Editor. Mentor. 50¢. 

AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND 
SONGS. Compiled by Richard Chase. Sig- 
net. 50¢. 

WEBSTER HANDY COLLEGE DIC- 
TIONARY. Signet. 50¢. 

A DEVIL IN PARADISE. By Henry 
Miller. Signet. 25¢. 

THE BLACK PRINCE AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Shirley Ann Grau. Signet. 
35¢. 
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TO BEAT A TIGER. By Elizabeth Fore- 
man Lewis. Winston. $2.95. 

It has been a long time since I have been 
so moved by a story, either adult or adoles- 
cent. You are taken here into a hovel where 
a gang of fourteen teen-aged Chinese boys 
are existing by stealing in the last days be- 
fore Shanghai fell to Japan. Each of them 
has made his way to Shanghai by a devious 
route. Some from wealthy families have 
been sent by their elders with the hope that 
the family line will continue. Others have 
come through the buffets of war. As you 
read of their lives, you have a sense of the 
rhythm of Chinese speech, and the book is 
sprinkled with Chinese proverbs. Here are 
the universals in human life shown against 
the grimness of an immediate situation. Not 
only is the book a delight to read, but it is 
a delight to look at with its red and black 
Chinese binding. 


CASTLE ON THE BORDER. By Margot 
Benary-Isbert. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Here is another of the distinguished 


young people’s books that have come from 
the pen of Benary-Isbert about post-war 
Germany. We are introduced to an aging 
couple recently come from the Eastern Zone 
to reclaim an old family castle that is de- 
cidedly falling into the ground. They are 
aided by their niece and nephew, ardent 
young actors, who are playing with an ac- 
tor’s guild and hoping to become good 
enough to win state support. The troupe 
moves into the castle and turns it into its 
permanent theatre, though most of the 
shows are taken to small, surrounding com- 
munities. Of particular interest in the story 
is Leni, the niece, who throughout early 
adolescence has had to fend for herself in 
Berlin. Now in the family situation, she is 
still withdrawn, cold, suspicious, unwilling 
to accept love and solicitude at its face 
value. 


YOUNG CAPTAIN BANERY. By Rich- 

ard W. Edmonds. Macrae, Smith. $2.75. 
Beginning as a cabin boy aboard the pilot 

boat, Gallant Mary, Joshua Barney moves 


RECENT BOOKS 


on to the job of apprentice under his tyran- 
nical brother-in-law. Barney always seeks 
new knowledge and soon knows how to 
navigate by the sun and by the stars, to 
climb to the top of the masts, and to get 
along with the men. The captain makes him 
first mate in order to save money. Half way 
across the Atlantic, with the ship leaking 
badly, the captain dies and Barney at fifteen 
takes over command. He gets the ship to 
Gibraltar, fighting bad weather and his 
weary men. Once there he must borrow 
money to have the keel repaired. Then after 
unloading his cargo in Nice, he joins the 
Spanish Armada attacking the Moors and 
finally reaches his home port after the Rev- 
olutionary War has begun. This book has a 
real sea flavor and is exciting reading. Even 
more important is: the fact that Mr. Ed- 
monds has based the book entirely on his- 
torical fact and plans to tell in a later book 
more about Barney and how he helped John 
Paul Jones found the Navy. A nice blend 
of fact and fiction. 


THE LEO DUROCHER STORY. By 
Gene Schoor. Julian Messner. $2.95. 


This is a good story not only about base- 
ball but about the growth of a brash, head- 
strong, loud-mouthed youth into a reason- 
ing, tolerant, and helpful man. Starting as 
a poor boy in West Springfield, Mass., Leo 
chose baseball as a career against the 
wishes of his family who considered it a 
foolish occupation for a man. Miller Hug- 
gins picked him out of his first job in the 
Eastern League and helped him learn some- 
thing about himself as well as about base- 
ball. Everyone knows the flashy type of 
play, the needling remarks, the battles with 
the umpires that were part of Durocher’s 
stock in trade. Helped always by under- 
standing men, Durocher went on to manage 
the Dodgers and whip them into a real club. 
It is as manager of the Giants that he fin- 
ally won two World Series and hit the pin- 
nacle of his fame. A good story, told with 
understanding becomes more than just a re- 
cital of Durocher’s life. 


THE BEGINNING. By Maria Leach. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $3.50. 

Just as she did in the Soup Stone, Maria 
Leach here again gives short, concise, and 
eminently readable narratives. This time she 
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has brought together a tremendous number 
of the creation myths told by many peoples 
of the world. The reader is interested in 
the details of each of the stories, but he is 
constantly intrigued with the similarities 
that exist between widely separated myths. 
This is the kind of book that one enjoys 
dipping into here and there rather than 
reading through from beginning to end. But 
used in this way, it should be a very special 
favorite with a group of sensitive readers. 


SHOWBOAT’S COMING! By Adele and 
Cateau de Leeuw. World Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

The Department of Speech at Hiram Col- 
lege runs a show boat on the Ohio River 
each summer. This is the imaginative story 
of one of those experiences with the group 
of young college people who do the chores 
and put on the plays in each town along the 
shores. It is spiced with a little history, 
some mystery, near tragic incidents, and 
holiday moods. The book has undeniable 
charm in the experience it records. It moves 
with rapidity, and the reader will never be 
bored. It lacks depth of characterization and 
anything like a real plot to hold the story 
together. But girls moving out of the Janet 
Lambert stage will like this. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOW. By Ernie Ryd- 
berg. Longmans. $2.50. 

Here is a pleasant enough picture of the 
first year of college life. Debbie is heart- 
sick at leaving home for the great adven- 
ture. At college, she slowly makes friends, 
succeeds in getting dates, is involved in 
campus politics, has worries about grades, 
and discovers a strange new maturity when 
she goes home for Christmas. There is, per- 
haps, a little too much emphasis on the so- 
cial benefits of the college experience with- 
out enough mention of the intellectual de- 
velopment that has, at least, some part in 
the student’s life. The story moves along 
rapidly. Girls will hurry from page to page, 
and though the book lacks depth, it will be 
enjoyable reading. 


MISSION TO THE MOON. By Lester 
Del Rey. Winston. $2.00. 

Del Rey earlier dealt with the building of 
the first space platform, and now he turns 


‘to the next step of man’s conquest of space 
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in the story of the first trips to the moon. 
Jim Stanley is back on the project to help 
construct the moon ships at the space plat- 
form. As in the earlier book, he has some 
difficulties with his human relations and 
finds that he drives the men under his com- 
mand too hard and accomplishes less than 
do other foremen. The project is plagued 
by political problems between the two great 
alliances: the Western World and the East- 
ern. Finally, however, a compromise is 
reached and men realize that space must be 
international. The great interest in the Del 
Rey space stories, other than their accurate 
scientific speculations, lies in their presen- 
tation of political and social problems aris- 
ing from the advancing frontiers. Well 
paced and good reading. 


ALMOST APRIL. By Zoa Sherburne. Mor- 
row. $2.75. 

The adjustment of a teen-ager to a 
change in location and to a stepmother is a 
theme on which we need more books. Karen 
has been passionatly devoted to her father, 
and she is instinctively jealous of her step- 
mother when she goes to Oregon to live 
with them. She is hardly prepared for her 
stepmother, a friendly, outgoing person not 
much older than herself, who does every- 
thing in her power to make Karen feel at 
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home. Karen finds some outlet for her bit- 
terness in her friendship with Nels Carlson, 
a rough and tumble boy, who like herself 
fights a constant battle with life. Karen’s 
conflict with her father deepens throughout 
the story; but as in most such tales, after 
building up a situation beautifully, Sher- 
burne solves her character’s problems a 
little too patly and a little too rapidly. How- 
ever, the book fills a real need. 


OLD YELLER. By Fred Gipson. Harpers. 
$2.75. 

It is only once in a long time that we get 
the rare, warm animal story of man and 
beast inextricably bound together in their 
life patterns. The Yearling was one and 
Goodbye, My Lady was another. Now comes 
a third in Gipson’s Old Veller. Fourteen- 
year-old Travis is charged by his father 
with watching after the family on their 
Texas farm while he goes up the trail with 
cattle to Kansas. Old Yeller, a huge old 
brute of a dog, makes his appearance and 
does everything wrong, though he is stoutly 
championed by five-year-old Archie. Travis 
comes bit by bit to a growing admiration 
for the beast, but he finally has to kill the 
dog in the end in a neat set of circum- 
stances. You will cherish this book both for 
yourself and for your students. 


The Public Arts—[Continued from page 435] 


fall schedule on October 6, 9:30-11:00 PM, 
with “The Cole Porter Festival,” a musical 
revue honoring the American composer. 


FILM 


Cole Porter is not the only musical dram- 
atist that deserves consideration in the Eng- 
lish classroom. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
The King and I is a brilliant film, ideal for 
an introduction to a serious discussion of 
the musical comedy in America. The fact 
that Carousel and Oklahoma, two other suc- 
cesses of this team, are still playing some 
theatres makes such a unit all the more 
auspicious at the present time. Ellen Ken- 


nedy, research associate of the mass media 
program of the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation, has written a study guide for The 
King and I in Clearing House for October. 
Life’s color essay on the film (May 28, 
1956) would grace any bulletin board. Anna 
and the King of Siam, on which the film is 
based, is a current Teen Age Book Club 
selection (33 West 42nd, New York 36). 

There is excellent background material on 
the musical comedy available. Richard 
Rodgers’ essay, “Son is Wedded to Story in 
Our Musical Dramas,” New York Herald 
Tribune (July 29, 1956, Section 4, p. 1), 
is an inside story. Cecil M. Smith’s Musical 
Comedy in America (Robert M. MacGregor, 
New York, 1956) is the best study of the 
genre. 


OMPOCSITION 


ADVENTURE 


New Textbooks 
PATTERNS OF ENGLISH. By Paut 
Roserts, Harcourt. 1956. 

This is the first text designed for high 
school pupils which attempts to teach the 
English language according to the principles 
of linguistic science. Although the material 
in the book is the product of years of re- 
search by Bloomfield, Fries, Sapir, Trager, 
Smith, and others, the manner of presenting 
the material is new. 

Wherever the author can use familiar 
terms, he does. For example, the four form 
classes have been assigned the common 
names—noun, verb, adjective, and adverb. 
These classes of words are defined not ac- 
cording to meaning but according to the 
“test frames” into which they generally fit. 
For example, a noun is not described as 
“the name of a person, place, or thing”; it 
is said to be a word that occurs in positions 
like those in which apple, beauty, and desk 
do. Similarly, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
“pattern” according to certain “test frames.” 

Where the structure groups have been 
identified in the tradition, the author has 
used the common names—pronouns, con- 
junctions, prepositions, and auxiliaries. 
Where they have not been identified in tra- 
ditional grammar, he has originated new 
terms like determiners, intensifiers, sentence 
connectors, and subordinators. For words 
not included in the traditional approach, he 
has used the linguistic terms, like phoneme 
or juncture. Because he considers the term, 
immediate constituents, difficult to pro- 
nounce, he has coined the label, pattern 
parts. In a clear and logical presentation, 
Roberts shows how a sentence pattern can 
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be made a part of another pattern through 
the operation of a structure word. Struc- 
ture words have no features of form to 
mark them in sentences, while form classes 
may be marked by features like suffixes, 
prefixes, and plural or tense endings. 

For gifted high school pupils who show 
curiosity about the structure of their lan- 
guage, this book will be invaluable. They 
will emerge from their study convinced that 
the complicated, living English language 
has form and pattern and that, through mod- 
ification and combination, an unlimited vari- 
ety of sentences can be built from a few 
basic patterns. 


Ingrid M. Strom 
School of Education 
Indiana University 


Filmstrips 
WORD STUDY SERIES. Six color film- 
strips. Advisers: Harpy R. Finco and 
Ruta N. Macoy. Young America Films, 
Inc. 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

The series of six filmstrips in the “Word 
Study Series” provided a thoroughly en- 
joyable two hours of viewing; in general, 
I believe that the series is informative, at- 
tractively arranged, and is a useful addi- 
tion to a medium too often lacking in either 
imagination or interest. The filmstrips (1. 
“Keys to Word Building”; 2. “Synonyms, 
Antonyms, Homonyms, and Heteronyms”; 
3. “Word Meanings Change”; 4. “Unusual 
Word Origins”; 5. “Words Derived from 
Latin and Greek”; 6. “Words Derived from 
Other Languages”) have several outstand- 
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ing merits. First, they successfully insist 
upon participation by the viewers; there 
are questions to be answered, inferences to 
be made, and sequentially developed gen- 
eralizations to be understood and sum- 
marized. Too often such materials are 
mere presentation of information—a breath- 
ing spell for the teacher, an entertainment 
for the students. Second, the relationship 
between the material of the filmstrips and 
the ordinary paraphernalia of the classroom 
(dictionaries, word study texts, e¢ al.) is 
adequately exploited. Third, the teacher’s 
guide, which accompanies the series, is im- 
mensely practical; each of the filmstrips is 
reviewed (with an emphasis on the specific 
contents) and a number of suggestions to 
the teacher encompass such a range that 
there is, probably, something for every kind 
of teacher who uses the series. 

I recommend the use of these filmstrips 
in continuing to teach the things about 
words and word study which are both in- 
teresting and significant. The first three, 
especially, have a place in the junior and 
senior high school. The second half of the 
series, I believe, would have a lesser amount 
of general usefulness and might serve best 
on the eleventh or twelfth grade levels for 
classes interested in a fairly detailed study 
of etymology. 


Stephen Dunning 


Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


YOUR SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. Pre- 
pared by the Jam Handy Organization. De- 
troit, Michigan. (Individual filmstrips, 
$5.95 ; complete series, $32.70.) 
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These six color filmstrips help the publi- 
cations adviser present the basic points 
concerning newspaper and yearbook produc- 
tion in an appealing manner. The cartoon 
treatment and the humor catch the interest 
of the students and create a receptive atti- 
tude toward good study and work skills. 

Included in this series are the following 
filmstrips: 


1. Newspaper—Organising a Staff ..39 frames 
2. Newspaper—Finding Feature 
Material 
3. Newspaper—Covering the News .. 
4. Newspaper—Editing the Copy .... 
5. Newspaper—Planning the 
Layout 
6. Yearbook—Planning and 


The five filmstrips dealing with newspaper 
production can be especially helpful to a 
new staff since they offer pertinent data 
which will serve to familiarize the students 
with the problems involved in publishing a 
school newspaper. This graphic presentation 
is both entertaining and informative, due in 
part to the superior art cartooning and the 
new, refreshing approach used to present 
old ideas. However, this reviewer did not 
feel that the illustrations used to indicate 
what is good newspaper makeup were of 
the highest caliber. 

This reviewer also feels that the prob- 
lems involved in yearbook production could 
not be adequately discussed in one filmstrip. 
Nevertheless, in the hands of a perceptive 
teacher, the filmstrip will undoubtedly be 
an effective tool. 


Nancy White 
Tampa, Florida 
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this is an advertisement 


midsummer madness or 
influenced nodoubt by / e e cummings 
but like his poetry if you like his poetry 
some do and some dontdo 
it has a M 
E 


A 
G 
E 

once under a time teachers were h* ph , z* rd 
in the way they didntkeeptrack of students reading 
and so willielee willieloo they never noo 
what willielee willieloo had read or said 
of what they read 


or influenced nodoubt by ogden nash 
the result was delusion, confusion, not one bit amusion 


but that was yore long long yore 
long long before M 
E 


A 
G 
E 


the cumulative reading record 
its past isnt checord 


(For those who like capitals and punctuation marks: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ- 


‘or those who like statistics: The Cumulative Reading Record is an index- 
tabbed folder 914” x 1134”, used for recording students’ reading and their re- 
actions to what they read. Space is provided for brief reports on 34 books. The 
folder is of card-quality stock, useful for filing students’ papers, too. A bond 
paper folder is also available as a supplement, for the voluminous readers (at 
least 51.9% of your students, we hope). The heavy folders cost 7 cents each; the 
bond supplements, 5 cents each. Write for a free sample. Last year 125,000 stu- 
dents used the CRR—an all-time high.) 


AL OU! TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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COMPARATIVE 


CLASSICS 


Two Books 
for the Price of Onel 
Based upon the new idea of presentin 
together within the covers of a single 9 
an older and a modern classic for compari- 
son. Now in use by most of the leading 


secondary schools throughout the U.S. 
SILAS MARNER— NET 
The Pearl $1.56 
* 
JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.56 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.56 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 


The King’s Henchman 
1.56 


MACBETH — 
The Emperor Jones 1.56 
COMPARATIVE 


ESSAYS — 
Present and Past 1.56 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.56 


COMPARATIVE 
COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.56 


Write for Descriptive Cireviar Ed 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


Educational 
Illustrators 


ODYSSEY MYTHOLOGICAL MAP 


Traces Ulysses’ wandering following the 
Trojan War. Illustrates his encounters 
with Circe, Calypso, and most of his other 
adventures. Black and white, 32” x 22”. 


1-4 maps $1.00 ea. | 10-19 maps $0.75 ea. 
5-9 maps .80 ea. | 20-25 maps .67 ea. 


Get together with other teachers; order 
a copy for each student. Take advantage 
of quantity discounts. 


(lf an order is placed for a class of at 
least twelve students, and the English 
Journal is mentioned, the maps will cost 
you only 60¢ each, plus a free copy for 
the teacher.) 


Send order and remittance (in advance, 
please) to: 


p.o. box 133 
urbana, illinois 


“By far the most practical and timely 
vocabulary book we have seen,” writes an 
English Department Head. 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


J. R. ORGEL & A. M. WORKS 


Since its publication recently, this unusual 
book 


vocabulary won wide acceptance and 
ie sement by i systems every- 
where. 


Realistically planned by experienced classroom 
teachers, this practical oceeds from the 
premise that the only way students can add new 
words to their vocabularies is to «se them in 
various situations, until such words 
thoroughly familiar. 


A “Basic Word List’ of 385 commonly used 
words is carefully defined and explained. It is 
used to introduce many additional words related 
in meaning, use, and etymology. 

Burtptnc Worp Power is adapted for use on 
any level of the high school English course. It 
is well suited as an aid in preparing for all 
terminal English examinations that stress vo- 
cabulary. 


Net class price: Paper, 90¢; Cloth $1.50 
Send for an examination copy 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue e New York 3 
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PEARY 


An Exciting News Anthology Series 
Reading for Enjoyment 


JEWETT 
EDMAN 
McKEE 


ADVENTURE BOUND 


GRADE 7 


JEWETT 
EDMAN 
SCANNELL 
McKEE 


JOURNEYS INTO 
AMERICA 


GRADE 8 


Selections from the rich literary heritage of the past are combined with the 
best in comtemporary writing to produce a con- 
tent that is valuable, varied, and stimulating. 


A cumulative skills program highlights developmental reading, vocabu- 
lary study, and appreciation for the author’s craft. 
This day-by-day program increases the pupil's 
awareness of those elements that make literature 
of enduring worth, and helps him to get the most 
out of all his reading. 


LITERATURE ANTHOLOGIES THAT TEACH READING 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
; Boston New York Chicago 
- Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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NEW TRAILS IN READING 


Carol Hovious 
For senior high school 


* A text that utilizes a decade of research and practice to 
achieve a new approach to teaching reading 


* An approach that helps students to understand themselves 
and to develop responsibility for improving their own read- 
ing skills 

* A basic skills program that includes reading pictures, speak- 
ing, writing, and spelling 

* New materials that have been abundantly classroom tested 


* A colorful, functional design that makes the book inviting 
to read and easy to study 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


Carol Hovious 
For junior high school 


WINGS FOR READING 


Carol Hovious 
For upper elementary grades 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16, 
San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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